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Tne records of History prior to the com- 
ing of Christ, are simply the chronicles of 
despotism; and the best inethod of estimat- 
ing the influence of Christianity on civil 
freedom will be by a comparison of the 
present with the past. 

Look back, then, over the conditien of the 
ancient world. Censider what manner of 
policy prevailed in the governments of the 
earth. What was the aim of Civil Govern- 
ment? What did it accomplish through all 
those ages of the world’s minority?—what 
did it even aim to.accomplish for the People 
—for the millions whom it held under its 
sway? In all thattract of ages you search 
in vain for a single instance, in which that, 
whichis now seen to be the true end of gov- 
ernment among men, was recognized and 
pursued! The good ofthe governed, the 
comfort, the elevation, the just rights of 
those myriads who stood on the lower levels 
of humanity—where and when, before the 
Christian era, were these ever sincerely pro- 
posed as its great end by any ruling power ? 
One instance may be named ; but it is one 
marked with peculiarities that set it broadly 
aside from the inquiry. I refer to the He- 
brew Theocracy in which God became him- 
self the Ruler of men. But this exception 
stands alone. Governments had wholly an- 
other purpose in view than that of the prac- 
tical benefit of the people. It was not even 
discovered as yet, that there was a People 
in the question, having any place or existence 
as a party in the matter of gevernment. 
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In all those four thousand years, the doc- 
trine was growing up and entrenching itself 
in all the thoughts and ways of the world, 
that government wasa divine gift to a ruling 
few, for their own behoof; and as to all 
these teeming millions of mere human crea- 
tures, these were simply s0 much raw mate- 
rial wherewith the kingly few might work 
out for themselves a name and a glory in the 
earth. One after another the great empires 
of the ancient time realized this theory.— 
They had no People. The princely and the 
servile were the only classes. The Egypti- 
an, the Assyrian, the Persian and the Mace- 
donian—which of these ever estimated the 
commen sort of man as anythig nobler than 
a toiling, fighting, tribute-paying animal ?— 
It was only apparently better in Greece, or 
in the so-styled republican age of Rome ; 
for when you penetrate beneath their fair 
forms and sounding names, you find almost 
as little of genuine liberty, in the sense of 
practical popular freedom, as in the veriest 
despotisms, The Free People of Athens 
was a certain, very limited aristocracy, not, 
by any means, the mass of the citizens. Cer- 
tain select and refined classes had rights and 
franchises, but humanity had not yet risen 
to stand on its own intrinsic dignity. And 
in Rome it was not so well as in more refin- 
ed and cultivated Greece. 

Thus you search the ancient world in 
vain. Genuine liberty, as a popular attain- 
ment was notyet known. That was a Chris- 
tian discovery. The People, asa party to 
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Government, had not come, as yet, to have 
any recognized existence. The People is a 
Christian production. Before the Christian 
era, popular rights and liberal principles had 
frightened no despot even in his dreams.— 
The world was not yet ripe for these ideas, 
nor were the ideas themselves yet produced: 
And thus the world lay under the pressure of 
a chronic Despotism of forty centuries 
growth. Thus it lay when the crisis of hu- 
man history arrived, and the Shiloh came, 
to whom, in more than one sense, “the 
gathering of the people should be.” 

In estimating the changes through which 
the world has passed since that great event, 
Jet us fix in the mind one important distinc- 
tion. The claim is not set up that the Chris- 
tian age differs from the ages preceding,sim- 
ply iu the fact that it has witnessed many 
revolutionary changes. All ages have had 
their civil revulsions. Even in this respect it 
might be found that the world has been more 
changeful since the introduction of Christian- 
ity. But the distinction claimed is this :— 
that all through these civil changes of later 
times, a new drift and purport have. been 
visible ; that whereas, before’ the coming in 
of the Christian system, the political drift of 
the world set steadily in the direction of 
despotism and, popular degradation, and 
changes only resulted in the deeper depres- 
sion and enthrallment of mankind. Since 
that period another drift has appeared, civil 
change has gravitated toward a new centre, 
and human enlargement has been clearly the 
tendeney and the result New principles 
have been working. Revolutions have 
sprung from new causes, and yielded new 
results. 

It will be very clear, too, at many points 
that He who raiseth up an casteth down 

nations at His pleasure, has paved the way 
for the operation of Christianity by changes 
among the nations, which cannot be ascrib- 
ed tothe Christian influence. The world 
has not only been changed by the working 
ef the new system, but providentially shaped 
fer its workings. 

At the period of the intggduction of Chais- 





tianity, Imperial Rome held the world under 
the sternest absolutism ever yet seen, and 
the hope of a better day for human liberty 
seemed never before so faint. But the su- 
premacy of that power was drawing toa 
close. The consolidated and world-embrac- 
ing despotism of Rome precluded the poesi- 
bility of progress so long as it should hold. 
And the downfall of this despotism was the 
first great political event affecting the world 
after the coming of Christ. The Empire 
still lingered for a space, and its universal 
sway over the nations served yet one great 
purpose, in facilitating the spread of Christi- 
anity along its grand highways into every 
part of the earth. This done, the mission of 
Imperial Rome was ended, her empire dis- 
solved, and the sovereiguties of the Modern 
Europe were constituted from the wreck. 

Anogher event of the profoundest signifi - 
cance to the world, was that wonderful] pro- 
cess ‘which then began for renovating and 
reconstructing the civil world. The old Ro- 
man world was to be swept away, and a new 
world created in its stead—a new world in 
which the fresh and vigorous races of the 
North, pushing rudely down on the decay - 
ing South, should take up the Roman culture, 
and blend the extremes of civilization and 
barbarism. Refinement should be wedded 
to strength—Roman polish to Gothic solidi- 
ty, and thus a new and better material be 
at length presented for the working of Chris- 
tianity. This was the work of the Fifth 
Century, toempty the north of Europe en 
the south, and before the close of that centu- 
ry the Ostro-Goths were masters of Italy, 
the Visi-Goths and Burgundians held Gaul, 
and the whole western empire had passed 
into the hands of the barbarians. 

We have now tocontemplate the thousand 
years denominated the Dark Ages, extend- 
ing from this point to the Lutheran, Refor- 
mation. Christianity entered this period di- 
vided against itself, It had these two oppo- 
site workings. 

First, As an influence flowing from its 
doctrines and spirit, and appealing to the in- 
e'loct and the heart, Christianity went stea- 
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dily forward with its secret work, molding 
the ideas of the world, and paving the way 
for that great emancipation of mind, which 
ultimately ensued. Amid all the ee, te 
tions of that age of strife and ferment 
darkness, Christianity, even though shorn of 
its brightness, and deformed in its institu- 
tions, was, nevertheless, the omnipresent in- 
fluence that guided the thoughts and formed 
the sentiments of men. It was, by no 
means, lost or powerless in all that long pe- 
riod of the world’s night; and when the 
morning came the world stood at a large ad- 
vance, and prepared for higher demands and 
sterner struggles for emancipation. 

Bat it was not only as aa influence that 
Christianity wrought. It was also an Or- 
ganization—a Church. As such, its opera- 
tion during the Middle Ages was unquesti- 
onably adverse to human liberty. The spir- 
it of Despctism that had dwelt in Imperial 
Rome, when it was dashed out of her, seems 
to have entored into the Romish church, and 
allied itself to the perverted institutions of 
the Papal Hierarchy. The history of those 
times has it recorded on every page, that 
the working of Christianity as an external 
organization went to neutralize its purer in- 
fluence in favor of the principles of freedom, 
and to perpetuate the reign ofabsolute pow- 
er. Christianity, thus in its organized form, 
as a Force, counter-wrought the free spirit 
and liberal principles which, as an Influence 
—as an ethical and spiritual system, it was 
instilling into the minds of men. 

In this way the free tendencies of the 
system were checked; and between these 
two antagonist workings a struggle was go- 
ing forward through the whole period of 
the Dark Ages. The Reformation broke on 
the world, declaring the victory on the side 
of essential Christianity. Its spirit and 
teachings among men had been stronger than 
its own perverted institutions, and the rising 
sentiment of Freedom now flowed over in 
that great insurrection of the human mind 
against absolute power. 

The Reformation brought out more clearly 
to view that new drift of civil events of which 


we have spoken. It not only measures for 
us the previous influence of Christianity on 
the world, but reveals more distinctly the 
new law now working in national changes, 
and compelling them to serve the ends of 
popular elevation, and the enfranchisement 
of mankind. Those ends were still distant, 
and long to be delayed before their full ae- 
complishment; but from that period they 
have stood clearly forth as the great énds to- 
ward which political changes have been ten- 
ding. As Christianity has, since then, sue- 
ceeded better in penetrating and leavening 
the masses with its truths and influences, it 
has more and more raised up the People as 
a governmental element, and shaken all des- 
potic powers with popular wants and a pop- 
ular will The new tendency is still in op- 
eration, and with greater energy than ever. 
Old Despotism finds itself drifted down in- 
to new and troubled seas, like icebergs waf- 
ted down from the poles into warmer 
latitudes, melting and still melting as they 
go. Christianity is more and more accom- 
plishing its secondary work of civil renova 
tion and political reform among the nations 

It has never been sufficiently regarded im 
views of the Reformation, how far the very 
structure and composite elements of Eure- 
pean Society had been changed during the 
preceding thousand years. And yet sueh a 
change deserves great consideration in ew 
estimate of that movement. During that 
millenium of darkness and unnoted change, 
there had been going on a re-composition of 
Society, so radical and wide-working, that 
now at last, the world presented a new and 
better material on which Reformed Christi« 
anity might exert its power. In this Sime 
teenth century it was almost another werkd 
from that, which in the Fifth century, had 
been lulled to its long sleep. The North- 
men had come down with their valor and 
strength and spirit of rude independence, and 
as the world had been given into their hands, 
they had penetrated and filled the nations 
with new types of character and life. Al 
through the Middle Ages these fresh and ¥jg- 





orous elements had been coalesceing withthe 
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old Roman refinement and cultivation, and|gy than ever. It stood forth among men, 
the result was now manifest throughout mid- first and foremost, indeed, as a Gospel of 
die and southern Europe, in a more availa- Justification by Faith, but it wasa Gospel of 
ble style of humanity, more active and free, Freedom also, and it was hailed as such with 
more hopeful and progressive. Much, in-| welcome by the People. A whole tribe of 
deed, had been lost that had its beauty and civil revolutions, that have since been work- 
worth. Much that was gentle and fair in | ing themselves out slowly, and with many in- 
the garniture of life had passed away in the terruptions in modern European history, date 
rough process of combination. We may la-| back, in reality, to the time of the Reforma- 
ment that so much of art and elegance had’ tion. Everywhere the Lutheran movement 
been trodden down under barbarian feet.— | was the dread of potentates and the hope of 
But after all this, it remains one of the most! the People. The Bible was read in all 
wonderful and beneficent events in the his- tongues, The human mind was aroused. 
tory of the world—this broad act of re-crea-' A consciousness of their rights, and a yearn- 
tion, by which the civilized earth was emp- 'jng for their attainment took possession of 
tied of an old and degenerate stock, and fill- the people, and the world became restless 
ed anew from the heartier races of the North: | heyond precedent. 
It was a movement that may justly be re-/ Blindly and vainly the nations then strug- 
garded as more significant when taken in gled for a freedom which they were not yet 
the whole range of its results, than almost! abje to recive. And from that period to 
any other in the records of our age. the present, the nations of Christendom 
When Cesar went up with his legions to’ have been at work on the difficult problem 
the banks of the Rhine, to fight easy battles! of civil and religious Liberty, And they 
and write easy commentaries, his pictures) haye been approaching its solution, though 
of those savage tribes that pressed down a- by a troubled and tortuous course, «through 
gainst him out of their forests, grim, fero- | darkness and peril and doubt, through error 
cious, vainly brave, must have furnished a! ang crime,through many a relapse and many 
topic of great curiosity in Roman circles —!| 9 misguided and frustrate revolution. Yet 
But Rome was destined to form a closer ac-| the influences of Christianity have becn 
quaintance with these wild men. Pushing steadfastly operating for man’s enlargement, 
her relentless career of conquest up into their} and notin vain. Far beyond what men 
domain, she startled a whole nest of nations, | have dreamed. Christianity; by the perva- 
and fired them with resentment, curiosity | ging presence and power of its ideas in the 
and ambition; that for centuries after, pour- | common mind, has been the moving force in 
ed down devouring swarm after swarm, un-| 4,, political changes of the last three cen- 
- til every Roman thing was engulfed in a sea | turieg History makes no account of this 
of barbarism. Then commenced the recon- element, and can therefore make little more 
structive process, and a new world was build-| o¢ the world’s proceedings than a chaos of 
ed'together. And at the period of the Re-| fuctuation and change, without form and 
formation this new world had so far master-| yoid| withoutaim, or tendency, or result, It 
ed the rudimental ideas of freedom, that it) wij) not stoop to know that God’s wisdom 
was ripe and waiting for some great move- | and power for man’s deliverance have taken 
ment in advance, The stage was thus pre-! orm in Christianity, and gone forth among 
pared, and Luther, or Luther’s work, could! the people, enlightening and elevating them, 
not have been long delayed. and whispering everywhere in their hearts 
And when the Reformation came, it not/ tswords of hope and liberty—and that 
only revived Christianity as a spiritual sys-! ¢herefore oppression cannot be at ease 
tem, but revealed it as an element of politi- | and prosper as of old time, and therefore 
cal influence with more directness and ener-| hese strifes for freedom are everywhere be- 
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gun, baffled for the present, but holding over 
and biding their time. 

That such an influence has been wielded 
by Christianity in the changes of modern 
European affairs, will be more readily ad- 
mitted if we bear in mind that even a small 
increase of popular intelligence, a little light 
Jet in upon the darkness, is sufficient to dis- 
qualify a people for the quiet endurance of 
oppression, and open the career of revolution, 
This small measure of light is indeed all 
that Christianity has yet been able, in many 
instances, to throw in on the darkness of the 
masses. In most nations it has accomplish- 
ed only an indirect and very partial work. 
But even so, it has sufficed to originate new 
hopes and aitns, and put an end forever to 
peaceable oppression. 

And it is still more important to a correct 
estimate of this question, that we consider 
more truly what force Ideas are capable of 
exciting: how a Thought, a single clear and 
precious Truth, dropped from heaven to 
earth, will go down into the commor mind 
of the race, and have power by its silent 
process of conviction ahd incitement to 


work outin the end the most stupendous 


changes in the world. Christianity was full 
of these great quickening thoughts; and this 
one, the Thought of Freedom, has taken hold 
of the earth too deeply to be eradicated.— 
But to become restless under tyranny is not 
of course to be qualified for the enjoyment 
of freedom, Christian ideas have penetra- 
ted European Society so far that it every- 
where resents oppression, and pants for the 
liberty it has yet lacked the power to win 
or the wisdom to retain. The hope, the 
only hopeof rational and sober liberty for 
those yearning nations, lies in larger meas- 
ures of Christian light and cultivation. It 
is only a deeper draught can sober them 
again. 

As another proof in point, from the days 
of the Reformation religious and civil reform 
have gone hand in hand and almost at equal 
pace. The measure of praetica] Protestantism 
in each country is very nearly the measure 
of itsadvance toward freedom. England 





was most reformed,and England is the freest 
of European nations. On the continent, so 
far as.each nation succeeded in quenching 
or frustrating the Reformation, it has been 
able to retain the old regime in the State, 
and delay the progress of liberal priuciples. 
But the seeds of change and progress were 
then quickened over all Europe, and have 
never been entirely arrested. Even in Italy, 
under the very shadow of the Papal throne. 
they have taken root, and are springing up 
and promising fruit. 

Tn a word, then, if we rightly explore the 
causes of events, these revolutionary tenden- 
cies of modern Europe, these commotions 
of kingdoms and overturnings of oppressive 
dynasties which are witnessed of late, are 
attributable, back of all present occasional 
causes, to the indirect working of Christian 
ideas among the people—to the conceptions 
of liberty which these have generated in 
men’s minds, and the aspirations which 
have thus been awakened. The necks of 
the people have everywhere grown stiff and 
resentful under the heel of arbitrary power. 
A force of free sentiment has grown up in 
the bosom of every land in Christendom, not 
yet sufficiently strong, or sufficiently wise 
in its strength, to accomplish its endin the 
present achievement of liberty, but still 
everywhere reaching forth and pressing 
toward thatend. And quiet will visit the 
nations no more, till the same influence that 
has moved the struggle shall in some good 
measure complete its work, and lift up the 
people to that point of virtue and intelli- 
gence at which freedom becomes a possibili- 
ty and a blessing to men, Far less of the ele- 
vating influence of Christianity than is need- 
ed to fit men for the enjoyment of liberal 
institutions and popular freedom, will suf- 
fice to set in motion these revolutionary cur- 
rents which no power can arrest, and which, 
sweeping kingdoms and kings, people and 
potentates onward through the terrible vor- 
tices of Revolution, shall never rest till 
freedom has won its place in the earth. 

To one who has looked on with a heart 





of sympathy and hope, the result of the 
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recent revolutionary movements in Europe| will be found to be fruitless in the end.— 
issad enough. So much energy and deci-| Each shall test a principle, resolve a theory 
sive vigor and tact in execution—so much|teach a lesson. Thus beacons shall be 
immediate successand promise of prosper- lighted up one after another, and left burn- 
ous procedure—all baffled, neutralized, ap-|ing along the perilous shore. Men will not 
parently defeated! It needs some patience | forever be infatuated. 
to endure this, and some reflection to under-} Fallen Hungary shall yet rise again— 
stand it, Its solution must be found in| Her banished heroes will not have suffered 
this, that the contest is in that stage at| in vain. In Italy the breaking night will 
which the sentiment of freedom has gained | yet give place today. And France—duped, 
strength but lacks practical wisdom— | infatuate, recreant France—she that sprang 
strength enough to prostrate the old fort-| first to the race, and should have been now 
reases of Despotism, but not the insight and | at the goal—she too shall return, and walk 
constructive wisdom to rear on the ruins the once more with dear-bought wisdom and 
structures of Liberty. The restless and snccess over the course she has once lost by 
struggling nations are yet in the experimen- frenzy, and once by fraud. 
tal stage of reform. They see the abuse; But it may be asked why, if this be the 
more clearly than the remedy. They suc- tendency of the Christian system, why after 
ceed very well in smiting down the palpa- these Eighteen@enturies, has it aecomplish- 
ble tyrannies that torment them, but then ed no mofe? 
comes a far different and higher work, which —_In reply, consider how inveterate despot- 
as yet @he nations know not how to manage, ic maxims and practises had become, in- 
to calm down the rushing and eager spirit wrought as they had been for Forty Centu- 
of Revolution, and teach it to walk soberly ries with all the notions and experiences of 
and discreetly in the paths of Constitntion- the race! The strong hold which absolute 
al Liberty in the harness of Law. ‘principles had thus gained on the world, has 
And thisis a problem which each people enabled them to make long and strenuous 
must work out for themselves, with such resistance to the new system. 
wisdom or folly as isin them. Alas! for, Reflect, too, that changes which must 
the work that is made of it! That violence spring, like these which we are considering 
and blood should attend the struggle would from the convictions and will of the people, 
not be strange. But that the fair work of must of necessity be slow, experimental,and 
accomplished revolt and victory should lead progressive. These changes must come 
on to infatuation and issue in futility, is a forth in History as growths of the common 
pain deeper still. Freedom is often made mind, Therace must go on with its culture, 
to blush for its champions, and the shadow till it shall work out for itself, people by 
is again and again turned back on the dial. people, under the promptings of Christiani- 
But while there is no help forall this, there ty, the new order that it needs. 
js hope in it. This period of transition| Again, this civil renovation is not the pri- 
and experiment, with its many failures, igs Mary and direct object of Christianity, but 
unavoidable. Free Institutions cannot be Springs as a secondary and incidental result 
imported from abroad. Each people must from its moral influence on men. It can 
work out a Freedom of their own, with! make men free only as it first lifts them up 
ways and means of its own, the growth of, out of the dust, and breathes into them 
that people’s history, condition, and charac-| higher aspirations and capacities, and thus 
ter. Many a vain trial may be witnessed, | fits them for freedom. Less than this will 
therefore, before a people learn how to work suffice to agitate; but Christian light and 
their freedom. And we will hope and trust | virtue must firet create a people worthy and 


that not one of these as yet fruitless attempts able to be free, before the boon of freedom 
is given. 
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And finally, the perversions of Christiani- 
ty and its abet alliances with despotic 
power have gone far to retard its operation 
and neutralize its influence. How fur, alas! 
have these prevailed to unchristianize 
Chrisitianity and forbid human progress 
within the field of their operation! There is 
no deeper mystery than these corruptions 
and mis-aliances into which the Christian 
system has been permitted to fall. Asa 
Theology, it has been assailed by every 
false system on earth. The whole brood of 
Gnostic speculations, the Platonic reveries, 
and all manner of Philosophies, have forced 
themselves into connection with its doc- 
trines. And then in its organic form, all 
shapes of civil and ecclesiastical despotism 
have courted its alliance, and sought to bor- 
row from its strength to prop up their weak- 
ness. In a word, Christianity was thrown 
forth into a world of false forms and systems 
to endure their contact, to annihilate them 
one by one in the embrace, and gradually 
work itself clear and victorious over all en- 
cumbrances and corruptions. 

—— But it isnot to be conceded that i; 
és little that Christianity has effected for 
man’s enfranchisement. In spite of all ob- 
structions,it has originated and fostered 
among men the just Doctrines of Liberty.— 
It has quickened the human mind, and led 
it forth into larger fields of thought. It has 
created a People in all lands whither it has 
gone. It has loosened the stera grasp of 
Despotism on the earth, and everywhere in- 
spired new wishes and aims among men, 
which will sleep no more, nor suffer the 
world to sleep, till their end is attained — 
Compare the present condition of the world. 
as toman’s social and civil position, with 
that which he held in any age before the 
Christian era, or even at any early period, 
within that era, and how broad is the con- 
trast! A great and blessed change has al- 
ready come, and is still progressive in the 
earth. We are continually liable to mistaken 
and disheartening views of the world’s pros- 
pects, froma narrow contemplation of its 
present state. A broader view will teach 





us lessons of hope and joy. Alas for the 
world, if its Golden Age is to be looked for 
anywhere inthe past! Jron and brazen 
ages have they all been to the People, the 
mere millious, the sunken and unpitied mas- 
ses of mankind! God has better things for 
man, a better and brighter day of civil as 
well as moral deliverance, to be wrought out 
under Christianity. of the 
nature and tendency of the Christian system 
to elevate mankind and clothe them with 
rights and liberties—a just view of the ac- 
tual historic working of Christianity in this 
very direction, and of the drift and meaning 
of these very Revolutions which are shaking 
the earth, all bid us hope that a better day 
is yet to dawn on our world. 


A just view 


And now, if this seems to partake of the 
prophetic tone, we have only to confess 
that, as we rcad it, the Christian Gospel is a 
Gospel of Hope; of Progress; of Freedom. 
To us in its very essence, in all its tenden- 
cies, in all that it has done, is doing, and is 
now more thartever prepared to do for the 
world, it not only contains elements of 
promise, but it isitself one grand Promise 
and Prophecy, clear and direct, that it wil 
yet go on to enlighten and liberate and bless 
mankind—that under its benign influence 
darkness and degradation will more and 
more disappeat—despotic institutions will 
die away or be dashed in pieces with revo- 
lutionary violence—and that as far and as 
fast as Christianity works in the earth, it 
will be the herald of peace gnd freedom to 
the nations. 


Keep your mind and hands emploved if 


you would be happy. Hewho has most to 
do has least time to indulge in lowness of 
spirits anda thousand attendant evils. No 
matter how rich you are, do something.— 
Bad thoughts have more than once run 
away with tolerably good people. 


_— 


The rum-bottle, says Douglas Jerrold, is 
Satan’s crucible, in which be melts down al 
the fine gold of man’s nature. 
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DIFFICULTY. 

‘Tarre is an aim which all Nature seeks; 
the flower that opens from the bud—the 
light that breaks the cloud into a thousand 
forms of beauty—is calmly striving to as- 
sume the perfect glory of its power; and the 
child, whose proud laugh heralds the mastery 
of a new lesson, unconsciously develops the 
same life-impulse seeking to prove the pow- 
er it has felt its own. 

This is the real goal of life shining dimly 
from afar; for as our fullest power was never 
yet attained, it is a treasure which must be 
sought, its extent and distance being un- 
known. No man canete!] what he can do, 
or suffer, until tried; his path of action 
broadens out before him; and while a path 
appears there is no power to traverse it. It 
is like the fabled hill of Genius, that eve: pre- 
sented a loftier elevation above the one at- 
tained. Ie is like the glory of the stars, 
which shine by borrowed light, cach seem- 
ing souree of which is tributary to one more 
distant, until the view is lost to us; yet we 
‘only know there must be a life-giving cen- 
tre, and, to the steady mind, though the goal 
of life be dim and distant, its light is fixed 
and certain, while all lesser aims are but re- 
flections of this glory in myriad-descendmg 
shades, which must be passed, one by oue, 
as the steps of the ladder on which he 
mounts to Heaven. 

Man has an unfortunate predilection to 
pervert whatever God throws in his way to 
The 
minor hopes which spur to action are mista- 
ken for the final one; and we often look no 
higher than some mean wish, allowing that 
to rule us which should have been our ser- 
vant. From this false view rises little exer- 
tion, for it is impossible for a man to believe 
in something better and be content with 
worse. We allaim at self-control and inde- 
pendence while in the shadow of a power 
which controls us, whispering imnerly, “Thus 
far shalt thou go, and no farther;?? but how 
apt is self indulgence to suit this limit te its 


aid him, and thus turn good to evil. 





own measure, and suffer veneration and 
doubt to overgrow and suppr@ss the rising 
hope of independent thought, “I am not 
permitted to know this, or to do this?” is 
the excuse of the weak and trivial: but the 
question should be, “Can I know or do this?” 
for what is not permitted we can not do. 
We may not know theevents of the future, 
or the period of a thought, or the Great Viist 
Cause, but we may hope to see and combine 
the atums of things—pieree the realms of 
space—make the wilderness a garden—at- 
tain perfection of soul and body; and for 
this our end we may master all things need- 
ful. 

There is nothing possible that faith and 
striving can not do; take the read and it 
must lead you to the goal, though strewn 
with difficulties, and cast through pain and 
shade. If each would strain his energies to 
gain what he has dared to hope for, he would 
succeed, for since that whizh we love and 
honor isin our nature, it is to be drawn 
forth, and what is not there we can not wish. 

Our greatest drawback is, not that we ex- 
pect too much, but that we do too little: we 
set our worship low, and let our higher pow- 
ers lie dormant; thus we are never masters, 
but blind men stumbling in each othe:’s 
way. As maturity means self-controlling 
power, so he who gains not this is childish, 
and must submit, infant-like, to be coutrol- 
led by vthers, This guidance we must feel 
in our upward course, and be grateful for the 
check; but as we have each a work to do we 
must look beyond help to independence. 


‘The school-boy receives aid in learning that 


he may one day strive with his own power, 
for if he always depends on help he can 
never bea useful man. 

He who seeks for himself no path, but 
merely follows where others have been be- 
fore, covering his own want with another’s 
industry, may find the road not long or 
thickly set, but he does and gains nothing. 
He who bows to difficulty, settling at the 
foot of the hill instead of struggling to its 
top, may get a sheltered placo—a snug re- 
treat, but the world in its glory he can ney- 
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802, and the pestilence from the low 
ground he must imbibe, We may rest in 
perfect comfort, but the health that comes of 
labor will fade away. The trees of the for- 
est. were not planted that man might pass 
round and live between them, but that he 
might cut them down and use them. The 
savaye has little toil before him, but the civ- 
ilized man has greater power of happiness. 
Would a man be powerful, and bid his 


gain means; while his thought reads the 
hearts that he would sway, he must be led 
into temptation, and must pass through pain 
and danger, ere he can know what another 
may endure, Would he pour golden truth 
upon the page of life? he must seek it from 
every source, weigh the relations of life, and 
concede to its taste, that he may best apply 
it, for the proverb must be written in fair 
round hand, that common men may read it. 
Would he picture the life of man or nature? 
he must go forth with the heart and eye 
alive, nor turn from the coarsest notes of hu- 
man woe, or the coarsest tones of vice; he 
must watch the finest ray of light, and mark 
the falling of the last withered leaf. Would 
he be actively benevolent? winter cold, nor 
summer lassitude must not appal him; in 
season and out of season he must_ be ready; 
injured pridé, wounded feeling must not un- 
string his energy, while stooping to learn 
from the simplest lips the nature of those 
wants to which he would minister. 

In all accomplishment there is difficulty; 
the greater the work, the greater the pains. 
There is no sueh thing as sudden inspiration 
or grace, for the steps of life are slow, and 
what is not thus attained is nothing worth. 
In darkness the eyes must be accustomed to 
the gloom when objects appear, one by one, 
until the most distant is perceived; but, in a 
sudden light the eyes are pained, and blind- 
ed, and left weak. 

At school, we found that when one diffi- 
culty was surmounted another was present- 
ed; mastering “Addition”? would not do— 
we must learn “Subtraction;” so it is in 


mind content with one accomplishment is 
| childish, and its weakness renders it incapa- 
| ble of applying that—*From him that hath 
not shall be taken away even that he hath;” 
his one talent shall rise up to him as a 
shame, A little sphere insures but little 
happiness. 

There is a time of youth for all; but 
youth has a sphere of hope that, embracing 
the whole aim which man must work for, 
gives unbounded happiness. Thus God 
would equalize the lot of all where necessi- 
ty would create a difference; itis only when 
states are forced unnaturally that misery en- 
sues. When those who would seem io be 
men are children in endeavor, we see that 
God’s will is not done, but a falsehood. 

The greatest of us have asked and taken 
guidance in their rising course, and owned 
inferiority withoutshame; but his is a poor 
heart that looks to be inferior ever; and 
shameful indeed it is, when those who are 
thus poor imagine or assume a right to res- 
pect as self-supporting men. How painful- 
ly ridiculous to see a lazy man look down on 
his struggling wife as the “weaker veseel,”’ 
or the idle sinecurist hold contempt for the 
tradesman who is working his way to high- 
er wealth by honest toil. Were the aims of 
living truly seen, no man would be dishon- 
ored because useful. But wait awhile: the 
world is drawing near the real point, and 
we shall find that the self-denying, fearless 
energy, that works its will in spite of petti- 
ness, must gain its end, and become richest; 
that the man who begins with a penny in 
the hope of thousands will grow wealthier 
than his aimless brother of the snug annuity; 
for while the largest wealth that is not earn- 
ed is limited, the result of ceasele-s toil is 
incalculable, since the progress of the soul 
is infinite! 





True courage is the result of reasoning. A 
brave mind is impregnable. Resolution lies 
more in the head than in the veins, and a 
just sense of honor and of infamy, of duty 
and religion, will carry us farther than all 





life. A finished work is a glory won, but a 


the force of mechanism. 
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For the Miscellany. 
JAPAN. 


BY REV. W. G. STONEX. 

This remarkable Empire has for many 
years been almost unknown to us, True, 
with its geographical boundaries we have 
long been familiar; and we have had some- 
thing of an insight into its internal state. 

The student of law would understand 
something of its governmental spirit, from 
references made to its despotism by the dis- 
tinguished Montesquieu. The student of 
Ecclesiastical History would also be inform- 
ed, to some extent, in relation to it, from 
the account there given of the establishing 
of Popery in that land under St. Francis 
Xavier, and the subsequent results. And 
the student of Profane History would ob- 
tain some knowledge concerning 1t from the 
brief account there given of it. But with 
all the information derived from these re- 
spective sources the Empire remained to us 
a nation, comparatively, unknown. 

For the knowledge we now possess of its 
physical character, its institutions, its gov- 
ernment, and its laws, we stand chiefly in- 
debted to the few Dutch merchants who 
are permitted to trade with the Japanese.— 
But it will undoubtedly be many years, be- 
fore the internal history of Japan will be as 
well known to us as we would desire; for 
their suspicions and jealousy, have led the 
government to institute a system of secrecy, 
which affects all their transactions and in- 
tercourse with foreigners; and consequently 
precludes the possibility of obtaining exten- 
sive information in regard to it. The Por- 
tuguese, Russians, English, and Americans, 
have made attempts to become acquainted 
with the country, and its inhabitants, as 
well as to enter into commercial relation 
with them; but all to no purpose. To be 
known beyond their own immediate pre- 
cincts they have no desire; and fora num- 
ber of years past, they have anxiously en- 
deavored to remain undisturbed, either by 
the inquisitive, or self-aggrandizing dispo- 





sitions of others; and they are equally as 
anxious to let others alone. 

We will here pause to consider the nature 
of their system cf exclusion. 

It is a standing rule with the government 
that no foreigner shall set foot upon their 
soil, and that no Japanese shall set foot on 
foreign soil, And if by misfortune individ- 
uals are cast upon their shores, their wants 
are speedily relieved, free from all charge, 
and then sent upon their journey. The 
Dutch are equally prohibited, only as they 
may obtain leave from the governor,to whom 
a petition must be presented before they at- 
tempt it; and even then the necessary atten- 
dants are required to be so numerous, as to 
render it highly embarrassing; and expense 
of all isto be defrayed by the person who 
makes the excursion; which produces addi- 
tional enfbarrassment. 

In order that the exclusion of foreigners 
may be complete, an artificial island has 
been constructed, separate from the main- 
land, where the warehouse and its appen- 
dages are erected. To this island the traders 
are positively restricted. And over it the 
utmost vigilance is exercised. All who ar- 
rive at the island are closely searched. And 
the loading, and unloading of the merchant 
vessel is done, under the inspection of a po- 
lice officer. This island is contiguous to one 
of the towns to which it is connected by a 
stone bridge, at the extremity of which is a 
gate, kept constantly closed. This gate is 
watched by a body of police, who prohibit 
the Hollanders from passing, unless by per- 
mission; and they also prohibit Japanese 
visitors from passing to the island, except- 
ing only certain appointed individuals; and 
these are only admitted at certain specified 
hours. All who pass this gate must like- 
wise undergo a search. So desirous is the 
government of preventing all intercourse be- 
tween the two races, that between the island 
and the town is erected a high wall, which 
is designed to prevent either from seeing the 
other. Nor do the restrictions stop at this; 
for in order that too many Europeans may 
not collect upon the island, the number is 
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limited to eleven, which is intended to in- 
clude the president of the establishment, a 
book keeper, a physician, five clerks, and 
two warehousemen. Beyond this number 
their servants.must be Japanese, and they 
can only be served by them during daylight 
as they are utterly prohibited from sleeping 
upon the island. No emergency will per- 
mit a violation of thisrule. Beside all this, 
all the natives. who stand in anywise con- 
nected with the Dutch, whether servants, 
porters, or whatever they may be, are re- 
quired, before entering upon the discharge of 
the duties for which they have been em- 
ployed, first to sign an oath, by which they 
swear to form no friendship whatever with 
those, in whose service they are about to en- 
gage; nor to communicate to them any in- 
formation relative to the laws, customs, lan- 
guage, religion, or history of the nation. 
And in order that the utmost sacredness may 
be attached to the oath they make, they are 
required to subscribe it with their own 
blood. 

In regard to the origin of this somewhat 
eccentric people, it may be observed, that 
they have, by some, been regarded as off- 
shotsof the Chinese. But this opinion does 
not seem to have sufficient warrant; for 
among other points of difference there isa 
striking dissimilarity of language, And it 
has been asserted that from the different 
characteristics of their language, they 
must bea race distinct from all others. No 
doubt, however, but that the classification 
is correct which assigns them to the Mongo- 
lian race. Though, as we have observed, 
there is not sufticient evidence for regarding 
them as belonging to the Chinese stock. 
The evidence is against it. 

The Japanese ate at this time as reserved 
toward the Chinese as toward the Hollan- 
ders; and in accordance with the vanity 
common to the Asiatics, which leads them 
to claim superiority overall others, they do 
not fail to consider it quite derogatory to 
their character, to be put in comparison 
with their Chinese neighbors; though at the 
game time they cannot deny but that they 


are indebted to them for much of their liter- 
ature, religion, and for their knowledge of 
the arts and sciences, The Chinese claim to 
have introduced their civilization amongst 
them as far back asthe second century. 
Great allowance, however, must here be 
made to the love of the Chinese for high 
antiquity. Their dates are frequently great- 
ly defective. 

While in some of the mechanical branch- 
es they are immensely behind theEuropeans, 
yet in some particular brariches they strik- 
ingly excel them. They are unequalled in 
the art of lackering, or as it is generally 
styled, Japaning. The best specimens in 
this department cannot be obtained by for- 
eigners, so that we can form no true esti- 
mate of their skill in it. They also excel 
in the tempering of steel, Swords manu- 
factured by them, are said to be of unrival- 
led excellence, possessing a fineness of edge 
equal to the razor, nor will the edge be 
turned by cutting through an iron nail. 
But the exportation of this article is also 
prohibited. 

Though the time has been, when the Ja- 
panese might be termed a trading, or com- 
mercial people (forin the 16th Century 
they carried on trade, as we are informed, 
with no less than sixteen different nations, ) 
yetonthe part of the higher orders, there 
has been for many years, a feeling of aver- 
sion amounting to contempt entertained 
towards it;and this aversion of the nobles 
has been extensively imbibed by the less 
distinguished portion of society, The mer- 
chants of Japan are placed in a low class, and 
are entirely prohibited from making any 
display; though in this class are found 
the only wealthy individuals in the 
Empire, It is probable that this class 
is not very numerous, as the trade with 
the Dutch is limited to two vessels annually, 
and they are not allowed to import more 
than to the amount of $360,000. Beyond 
this they cannot go. With China the trade 
exceeds this; though not to any great extent. 

What willappear far more singular than 
the national dislike to commerce, is the 
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deep-rooted antipathy entertained towards 
tanners and curriers, and all workers in 
leather. In that nation, these area most 
unfortunate class. They are regarded as the 
refuse—as the very dregs of society. So 
exceedingly vile are they considered, that 
they are prohibited from dwelliug among 
any others but those of their own class, and 
they consequently form distinct communi- 
ties of themselves. Wherever they are, 
wherever they go, or whatever may be their 
personal worth, the same odium is attached 
to them. Ina word what the lepers are in 
other lands, the workers in leather are in 
this. If they are on a journey they are pro- 
hibited from entering any inn, and the food 
they desire is handed to them outside of 
the house. Their entrance into it would be 
its pollution. When fhe census is taken 
these are left unnumbered. And in the 
measuring of distances the length taken up 
by their villages is deducted from the meas- 
urement, so that the inhabitants and their 
villages are reckoned as beings and things 
which have really no existence. Surely this 
class, owing to the anathema under which 
they lie, entertain as deeply rooted an aver- 
sion towards the others. The cause of this 
absurd antipathy is undoubtedly to be 
traced to the doctrine of defilement by con- 
tact with the dead carcasses of beasts. 

If there is one country where, above 
others, the name of liberty is unknown, that 
country is Japan. There it is an utter stran- 
ger. The despotism which haunts that land 
is not however a lawless despotism, for all 
are alike the subjects of law, and it is de- 
signed to administer justice with an impar- 
tial hand. The despotism affects all classes, 
the rich and the poor, the high and the low. 
It is a despotism wherein law and arbitrary 
custom become the despots. The laws are 
sanguinary and cruel. There is not that 
distinction made between guilt which is al- 
ways recognized in the more enlightened 
nations, and which strict justice requires 
should be made. Imprisonment, banish- 
ment, and death, frequently extending to 
the entire family of the offender, are the 


usual penalties attached to crime. When 
sentence of death is pronounced, the confis- 
cation of property always follows; and if the 
family does not share in the punishment 
they are disgraced. 

The natural effect, arising from the exis- 
tence of sanguinary enactments—wherein 
death is indiscriminately attached to the 
perpetration of almost any offence, is to 
weaken the attachment to life; for the gen- 
eral insecurity is such, as to assure the goy- 
erned, that they hold their existence by a 
tenure too precarious for them to place much 
value upon their existence. Thus it is in 
Japan. There suicide, by ripping open the 
abdomen, called the happy despatch, is of 
common occurrence. Andin their schools 
the boys are instructed in this mode of self- 
destruction; which embraces not merely the 
manner of performing it, but also under 
what circumstances it is necessary to com- 
mit it, and what ceremonies are to be per- 
formed in connection with the perpetration 
of the act. — 

This nation groans under a system of 
espionage, or employed spies, which in its 
character, is altogether original. Tris sys- 
tem it is, which most effectually eradicates 
the least remaining vestige of liberty, and 
renders the national fabric an insupportable 
structure. These spies are selected from all 
classes; from the nobles to the day laborers. 
And so farare they from possessing apy au- 
thority, which may or may not be exercised 
by them, that they are imperatively bound 
to observe all that comes under their notice, 
and to make faithful report of it. And 
these spies are again overlooked by other 
spies, who are likewise compelled to report 
all delinquencies, All places are infested 
with these government agents; they surround 
all classes; and nobles and governors, as 
well as those in humble sphere, are the ob- 
jects of their close and jealousscrutiny. So 
extensively is this system carried on, that it 
is supposed that in one way or another, half 
the nation isa spy upon the other half. 

Some of the European governments have, 
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aid, assytem corresponding to this. But 
when Napoleon had it in operation in 
France, Frenchmen were first surprised, but 
surprise soon gave way to heavy denuncia- 
tions. When the British government, not 
far from the same time, brought it in asa 
shield for their protection, Englishmen, in 
the spirit of their ancestors, declared they 
would endure it no longer, Such a system 
has been felt to be painfully oppressive even 
for afew months; but when it becomes a 
permanent element in a government, the ex- 
tentof its oppression can be known only to 
those who endure it. It is not unlikely that 
the Japanese are so habituated to it as to 
feel its real weight but slightly. 

From what has already been said, it must 
appear that the nobility are not the privi- 
leged class in this, that they are in other 
lands, But we bave yet toconsider to what 
extent they are in thraldom. Of the prov- 
inces over which the princes may be placed, 
they are understood to be absolute sover- 
eigns; and accordingly maintain their own 
armies. Yet the wary and distrustful gov- 
ernment continue so to deprive them of their 
power, as to leave them absolute only in 
name. For in order that no danger may be 
apprehended from the power they possess, 
each province, or principality, is governed by 
two secretaries, and not by the prince, or by 
any of his officers. In order that no mutual 
interest may exist between these secretaries 
and the prince, they receive their appoint- 
ment from the supreme council, from whom 
they receive orders, and to whom they must 
render an account. 

Asan additional safeguard against the as- 
piration of the princes, their families are re- 
quired to live at the capitol of the nation, 
and te remain as hostages for their good be- 
havior, and half of their time, is also to be 
spent at the capitol. Nor are these nobles, 
when in their dominions, allowed that free- 
dom which might be supposed. The pain- 
fulness of their condition, arising from the 
severance, of their families, is to find no al- 
leviation, This isstrictly guarded against. 

At home they are not permitted to appear 





beyond the walls of their palaces, ouly at 
such times as are expressly named; and the 
hours for their retirement and riving are also 
specified, and are to be explicitly observed. 
Upon these, are also fixed the eyes of vigi- 
lant spies, who are ready to report any devi- 
ation from, or omission of these injunctions. 

But this, after all, is only one particular 
portion of the ills to which the higher no- 
bility are subjected. In order that no fears 
may arise tothe chief ruler from them, it is 
the settled policy of the heads of depart- 
ment to keep them impoverished. This is 
effected by making them bear the expeuses 
of the army; and if its numbers are reduced, 
still to demand of them a sum epuivalent 
to what the expenses would have been if 
the complement was full. If this exorbitant 
drain does not exhaust the means, other ru- 
inous drainages are resorted to, which never 
fail. 

The supreme head of Japan is the Afika- 
do, or according to some, the Dairi. He is, 
however, strictly a spiritual ruler; and the 
temporal rule is held by the Ziogoon, who is 
the deputy of the other. But the power 
vested in him, which has frequently been 
described as absolute, is found, on close ob- 
servation, to be merely an ideal—a vision- 
ary power. 

It is understood, that though he is para- 
mount temporal ruler, yet that the mygtiers 
pertaining to the government are unworthy 
his consideration. His time is consequently 
taken up with the observances of official 
ceremonies and etiquette; together with the 
reception of those who are permitted to ap- 
proach him, either to make presents, or to 
offer homage. By these means all his time 
is completely monopolized. 

Strange as it may appear to the reade, 
his majesty is not beyond the reach of the 
scrutinizing spies. There they are, hauut- 
ing him as they haunt the less notable per- 
sonages of the realm, and ready to report 
his deviations, or misdeeds, to the before 
mentioned council. In former years it was 
enjoined upon the ziogoon to make periodi- 
cal visits to the spiritual head, to pay com< 
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pliments to his reverence; now, however, 
that duty is performed by deputy, and he 
but very rarely passes beyond the enclos- 
ure of his palace. 

As we have had occasion to allude to the 
supreme council, or as it may be more prop- 
erly styled, the council of state; it will be 
necessary to make more particular reference 
to it. It is constituted of some thirteen 
persons of rank, one of whom is appointed 
president, taking the title of governor of the 
Empire. This council it is, which transacts 
all the business appertaining to the govern- 
ment. It acts upon all measures, it appoints 
to all prominent and important offices. And 
before any step can be taken by the higher 
government officers, which is not clearly de- 
fined by law or precedent, the council must 
be vonsulted, and must pronounce its decree. 
Every sentence of death is either to be sanc- 
tioned or reversed by it. And what is still 
more, it may depose a Ziogoon, who proves 
himself unworthy his position, and place 
thé legal heir upon the throne. 

Here then would appear to be a favored 
few; a few from whom the despotism of the 
Empire derives its existence, and its com- 
plexion. But by looking more closely to 
the organism of the council, we shall see 
that its members hold no very desirable po- 
sition after all. The subjects which may 
have been investigated and determined up- 
on by this body, must afterwards be brought 
before the Ziogoon for his final sanction, 
Should he see proper to object, the whole 
subject is then submitted to the arbitration 
of three princes of the royal line. Their 
decision is final.. But the consequences 
arising from that decision are striking; for 
if they decide in accordance with the opin- 
ioti of the council, the Ziogoon may not re- 
verse his decision, nor 1n any way retract 
from the ground he has taken; his only al- 
ternative is to abdicate in favor of the next 
heir. Butif they decide against the council 
then the member who proposed the measure 
in the first instance, must commit suicide. 
Sometimes this is also committed by all the 
members. Fortunately, however,for all par- 





ties, it is an uncommon occurrence for the 
Ziogoon to urge any objection. The risk gt- 
tending his so doing being too ominous. But 
this honorable body is not exempted from 
the annoyances to which all others are sub- 
jected. The spies are there; surrounding 
them in all their doings; ready to make re- 
port of all the words they utter, as well as 
of all the acts they perform. 

Such then is a brief outline of the govern- 
ment of the Empire. And certainly those 
who gave existence to such a complex sys- 
tem, deserve commendation. It is indeed 
unique—nothing under the sun being like it. 
But what a despotism!’ How ponderous the 
iron wheel! May the weight of the whole 
system prove its very destruction. 





From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 

VAGARIES OF THE IMAGINATION. 

“Faney it burgundy,” said Boniface of his 
ale, “only fancy it, and it is worth a guinea 
a quart.” Boniface was a philosopher; fan- 
cy can do much more than that. Those who 
fancy themselves laboring under an affection 
of the heart are not slow in verifying the ap- 
prehension ; the uneasy and constant watch- 
ing of its pulsations soon disturbs the circu- 
lation, and malady may ensue beyond the 
power of medicine. Some physicians believe 
that inflammation can be induced in any part 
of the body by a fearful attention being con- 
tinually directed towards it; indeed it has 
been a question with some whether the stig- 
mata (the marks of the wounds of our Sa- 
viour) may not have been produced on the 
devotee by the influences of an excited imag- 
ination. The hypochondriac has been known 
to expire when forced to pass through a door 
which he fancied too narrow to admit his 
person. The story of the criminal who, un- 
conscious of the arrival of the reprieve, died 
under the stroke of a wet handkerchief, be- 
lieving it to be the axe, is well known. Pa- 
racelsus held, “that there is in man an imag- 
ination which really affects and brings to 
pass the things that did not before exist; for 
a man by imagination willing to move his 
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body, moves it in fact, and by: his imagina- 
tion and the commerce of invisible powers 
he may also move another body.” Paracel- 
sus would not have been surprised at the 
feats of eléctro-biology. He exhorts his pa- 
tients to have “a good faith, a strong imag- 
ination, and they shall find the effects.”— 
“All doubt,” he says, “destroys work, and 
leaves it imperfect in the wise designs of 
nature; it is from faith that imagination 
draws its strength, it is by faith that it be- 
comes complete and realized ; he who be- 
lieveth in nature will obtain from nature to 
the extent of his faith, and let the object of 
this faith be real or imaginary, he neverthe- 
less reaps similar results—and hence the 
cause of superstition.’’ 

So early as 1462, Pomponatus of Mantua 
came to the conclusion, in his work on in- 
cantation, that all the arts of sorcery and 
witchcraft were the result of natural opera- 
tions. He conceived that it was not improb- 
able that external means, called into action 
by the soul, might relieve our sufferings, and 
that there did, moreoter, exist individuals 
endowed with salutary properties; so it 
might, therefore, be easily conceived that 
marvellous effects should be produced by 
the imagination and by confiaence, more es- 
pecially when these are reciprocal between 
the patient and the person who assists his 
recovery. Two years after the same opinion 
was advanced by Agrippa in Cologne. “The 
soul,” he said, “if inflamed by a fervent im- 
agination, could dispense health and discase 
not only in the individual himself, but in 
other bodies.’ However absurd these opin- 
ions may have been considered, or looked 
on as enthusiastic, the time has come when 
they will be gravely examined, 

That medical professors have at all times 
believed the imagination to possess a strange 
and powerful influence over mind and body, 
is proved by their writings, by some of their 
prescriptions, and by their oft-repeated di- 
rection in the sick-chamber, to divert the 
patient’s mind from dwelling on his own 
state, and from attending to the symptoms 
@ his complaint. They consider the read- 


ing of medical books which accurately des- 
cribe the symptoms of various coroplaints 2s 
likely to have an injurious effect, not only 
on the delicate, but on persons in full health; 
and they are conscious how many died du- 
ring the time of the plague and the cholera, 
notonly from these diseases, but from the 
dread of them, which brought on all the fa- 
tal symptoms. So evident was the effect 
produced by the detailed accounts of the 
cholera in the public papers in the year 1849, 
that it was found absolutely necessary to re- 
strain the publications on the subject. The 
illusions under which vast numbers acted 
; and suffered have gone, indeed, to the most 
extravagant extent; individuals, not merely 
single, but in communities, have actually be- 
lieved in their own transformation. 

A nobleman of the court of Louis XIV. 
fancied himself a dog, and would pop his 
head out of the window to bark at the pas- 
sengers; while the barking disease at the 
camp-meetings of the Methodists of North- 
America has been described as “extravagant 
beyond belief.’ Rollin and Hecquet have 
recorded a malady by which the inmates of 
an extensive convent near Paris were attack 
ed simultaneously every day at the same 
hour, when they believed themselves trans- 
formed into cats,and a universal mewing 
was kept up throughout the convent for 
some hours. But of all dreadful forms 
which this strange hallucmation took, none 
was so terrible as that of the lycanthropy, 
whieh at one period spread through Europe; 
in which the unhappy sufferers, believing 
themselves wolves, went prowling round 
the forests uttering the most terrifie how]l- 
ings, carrying off lambs from the flocks, and 
gnawing dead bodies in their graves, 

While every day’s experience adds some 
new proof of the influence possessed by the 
imagination over the body, the supposed ef- 
fect of contagion has become a question of 
doubt. Lately, at a meeting in Edinburgh, 
Professor Dick gave it as his opinion that 
there was no such thing as hydrophobia in 
the lower animals: “what went properly by 
that name was simply an inflammation af 
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the brain; and the disease, in the case of 
human beings, was caused by an over-exci- 
ted imagination, worked upon by the popu- 
lar delusion on the effects of a bite by rabid 
animals.’ The following paragraph from 
the “ Curiosities of Medicine,” appears to 
justify this now common enough opinion: 

“Several persons had been bitten by a 
rabid dog in the Faubourg St. Antoine, and 
three of them had died in “our hospital A 
report, however, was prevalent, that we kept 
a mixture which would effectually prevent 
their fatal termination, and no Jess than six 
applicants who had been bitten, were serv- 
ed with a draught of colored water, and in 
noone instance did hydrophobia ensue.” 

A remarkable cure through a similar aid 
of the imagination took place in a patient of 
Dr. Beddoes, who was at that time very 
sanguine about the effect of nitrous acid gas 
in paralytic cases. Anxious that it should 
be imbibed by one of his patients, he sent an 
invalid to Sir Humphrey Davy, with a re- 
quest that he would administer the gas, Sir 
Humphrey put the bulb of the thermometer 
under the tongue of the paralytic to ascer- 
tain the temperature of the body, that he 
might be sure whether it would be affected 
at all by the inhalation of the gas. The pa- 
tient, full of faith from what the enthusias- 
tie physician had assured him would be the 
result, and believing that the thermometer 
was whut was to effect the cure, exclaimed at 
once that he felt better. Sir Humphrey, 
anxious to see what imagination would do 
in such a case, did not attempt to undeceive 
the man, but saying that he had done e- 
nough fo# him that day, desired him to be 
with him the next morning. The thermome- 
ter was then applied as it had been the day 
before, and for every day during a fortnight 
—at the end of which time the patient was 
perfeeily cured. 

Perhaps there is nothing on record more 
curious of this kind than the cures unwitting- 
ly performed by Chief-Justice Holt. It 
seems that for a youthful frolic he and his 
companions had put up at a country inn; 
they, hewever, fuund themselves without 





the means of defraying their expenses, and 
were at a loss to know what they should do 
in such an emergency. Holt, however, per- 
ceived that the innkeeper’s daughter looked 
very ill, and on inquiring what was the mat. 
ter, learned that she had the ague, when, 
passing himself off for a medical stuceut, 
he said that he had an ‘infallible cure for 
the complaint. He then collected a number 
of plants, mixed them up with various cere- 
monies, and inclosed them m parchment, on 
which he scrawled divers cabalistic charac. 
ters, When all was completed, he suspend- 
ed the amulet around the neck of the young 
woman, and strange to say, the ague left her 
and never returned. The landlord, grateful 
for the restoration of his daughter, not only 
deciined receiving any payment from the 
youths, but pressed them to remain as long 
as they pleased. Many years after, whei 
Holt was on the bench, a woman was brought 
before him charged with witchcrafi; she 
was accused of curing the ague by charms. 
Allshe said in defence was, that she did 
possess a ball which was a sovereign remedy 
in the complaint. The charm was produced 
and handed to the judge, who recognized 
the very ball which he had himself compoun- 
ded in his boyish days, when, out of mere 
fun, he had assumed the character of a med- 
ical practitioner. 

Many distinguished physicians have can- 
didly confessed that they preferred conti- 
dence to art. Faith in the remedy is often 
not only half the cure, but the whole cure: 
Madame de Genlis tells of a girl who had 
lost the use of her leg for five years, and 
could only move with the help of crutches, 
while her back had to be supported. She 
was in such a pitiable state of weakness, 
the physician pronounced her case incura- 
ble. She, however, took it into her head 
that if she was taken to Notre Dame de 
Liesse she would certainly recover. It was 
fifteen miles from Carlepont, where she liv- 
ed. She was placed in the cart, which her 
father drove, while her sister sat by her sup- 
porting her back. The moment the steeple 
of Notre Dame de Liesse was in sight, she 
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uttered an exclamation, and said that her leg 
was getting well. She alighted from the car 
without assistance, and no longer requiring 
the aid of crutches, she ran into the church. 
When she returned home the villagers gather- 
ed about her, scarcely believing that it was 
indeed the girl who had left them in such a 
wretched state, now they saw her running 
and bounding along, no longer a cripple, but 
active as any among them. 

Not less extraordinary are the cures which 
are effected by some sudden agitation.— 
An alarm of fire-has been kuown to restore 
a paticut entirely, or for a time, from a te- 
dious illuess. It is no uncommon thing to 
hear of the victim of a severe fit of the gout, 
whose feet have been utterly powerless, run- 
nung nimbly away from some approaching 
danger. Poor Grimaldi, in his declining 
years, had almost quite lost the use of his 
limbs, owing to the most hopeless debility. 
As he sat one day by the bedside of his wife, 
who was ill, word was brought to him that a 
friend waited below to see him. 
down to the parlor with extreme difficulty. 
His friend was the bearer of heavy news 
which he dreaded to communicate—it was 
the death of Grimaldi’s son, who, though 
reckless and worthless, was fondly loved by 
the poor father. The intelligence was bro- 
ken as gently as such a sad event could be, 
but in an instant Grimaldi sprung from his 
chair, his lassitude and debility were gone, 
his breathing, which had for a long time 
been difficult, became perfectly easy—he 
was hardly a moment in bounding up the 
stairs which but a quarter of an hour before, 
he had passed with extreme difficulty in ten 
minutes, he reached the bedside, and told 
his wife that their son was dead, and as she 
burst into an agony of grief he flung himself 
into achair, and became instantaneously, as 
it has been touchingly described, “cn en- 


He got 


feebled and crippled old man.’ 

The imagination, which is remarkable for 
its ungovernable influence, comes into action 
on some occasions periodically with the 
most precise regularity. A friend once told 
us of a young relation who was subject t? 
2 





nervous attacks; she was spending some 
time at the seaside for change of air, but the 
evening gun, fired from the vessel in the 
bay at eight o’clock, was always a signal 
for anervous attack—the instant the report 
was heard she fell back insensible as if she 
had been shot. Those about her endeavor- 
ed, if possible, to withdraw her thoughts 
from the expected moment. At length, one 
evening they succeeded, and while she was 
engaged in an interesting conversation, the 
evening gun was unnoticed. By and by 
she asked the hour, and appeared uneasy 
when she found the hour bad passed. The 
next evening it was evident that she would 
not let her attention be withdrawn; the 
gun fired and she swooned away, and when 
revived another fainting fit succeeded, as if 
it were tomake up for the preceding evening. 

It is told of the great tragic actress, Cla- 
rion, who had been the innocent cause of 
the suicide of a man, who destroyed himself 
by a pistol-shot, that ever after, at the exact 
moment when the fatal deed had been per- 
petrated—one o’clock in the morning—she 
heard the shot. If asleep, it awakened her; 
if engaged in conversation it interrupted her; 
in solitude or in company, at home or 
travelling, in the midst of revelry or at her 
devotions, she was sure to hear it at the very 
moment. 

The same indelible impression has been 
made in hundreds of cases, and on persons 
of every variety of temperament, and ev ery 
pursuit, whether engaged in business, science 
or art, or rapt in holy contemplation. On 
one occasion Pascal had been thrown down 
on a bridge which had no parap@, and his 
imagination was so haunted for ever after 
by the danger, that he always fancied him- 
self on the brink of a steep precipice over- 
hanging an abyss ready to engulf him, This 
iNusion had taken such possession of his 
mind, that the friends who came to converse 
with him were obliged to place the chairs on 
which they seated themselves, between him 
and the fancied danger. But the effects o1 
terror are the best known of all the vagaries 
of the imagination. 
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A very remarkable case of the influence of 
the imagination occurred between sixty and 
seventy years since in Dublin, connected 
with the celebrated frolics of Dalkey Island. 
It is said Curran and his gay companions 
delighted to spend a day there, and that 
with them originated the frolic of electing 
“a king of Dalkey and the adjacent islands,’’ 
and appointing his chancellor and all the 
officers of state. A man in the middle rank 
of life, universally respected, and remarkable 
alike for kindly and generous feelings and a 
convivial spirit, was unanimously elected to 
fill the throne. He entered with his whole 
heart into all the humors of the pastime, in 
which the citizens of Dublin so long delight- 
ed. A journal was kept, called the Dalkey 
Gazette, in which all the public proceedings 
were inserted, and it afforded great amuse- 
ment to its conductors, But the mock pa- 
geantry, the affected loyalty, and the pre- 
tended homage of his subjects, at’ length be- 
gan to excite the imagination of “King 
John,” as he was called. Fiction at length 
became with him a reality, and he fancied 
himself “every inch a king.” His family 
and his friends perceived with dismay and 
deep sorrow, the strange delusion which no- 
thing could shake; he would speak of no 
subject save the kingdom of Dalkey and its 
government, and he loved to dwell on the va- 
rious projects he had in contemplation for 
the benefit of his people, aud boasted of his 
high prerogative. He never could conceive 
himself divested for one moment of his roy- 
al powers, and exacted the most profound 
deference to his kingly authority. The last 
year and & half of his life were spent in 
Swift’s hospital for lunatics. He felt his 

last hours approaching, but no gleam of re- 
turning reason marked the parting scene; to 
the very last instant he believed himself a 
king, and all his cares and anxicties were 
for his people. He spoke in high terms of 
his chancellor, his attorney general, and all! 
his officers of state, and of the dignitaries of 


spoke on the subject with a dignified calm- 
ness well becoming the solemn leave-taking 
ofa monarch; but when he came to speak 
of the erown he was about to relinquish for 
ever, his feelings were quite overcome, and 
the tears rolled down his cheeks: “TI leave 
it,’”’ said he, “to my people, and to him whom 
they may elect as my successor.’? This re- 
markable scene is recorded in some of the 
notices of deaths for the vear 1787. The 
delusion, though most painful to his friends, 
was far from an unhappy one to its victim; 
his feelings were gratified to the last, while 
thinking he was occupied with the good of 
his fellow-creatures—an occupation best 
suited to.his benevolent disposition. 


METEOROLOGY, 


[From an interesting work entitled Christian Ret- 
rospect and Register, a summary of the Scientitie, 
Moral and Religious Progress of the first halt of the 
Nineteenth Century. ] 


This Science, which has for its objects the 
phenomena of the atmosphere, has assumed 
its present form entirely within the present 
century. At the beginning of that period it 
was characterized by two prominent cireum- 
stances—one, tlre possession of the most im- 
portant instruments of observation, the ba- 
rometer, thermometer, hygrometer, &c., and 
the other, the recent determination of the 
uniform composition of the atmosphere at 
all accessible heights, and in all countries. 

Numberless observations have been made 
with these instruments to determine the va- 
riati ns of temperature, humidity,c&e., of par- 
ticular places, and to ascertain the laws of 
the atmospheric changes throughout the 
earth. In some places these observations 
have been made hourly for long periods of 
time. Observations of this kind, for a peri- 
od of two years in Scotland, were discussed 
by Dr. Brewster in 1827, 

Many attempts have been made to ascer- 





the church; he reconmended them to his 
nzdom, and trusted they might all retain 


tain the laws of terrestial heat. The subject 
has been investigated mathematically by 
the French philosophers, with their accus- 














the high offices which they now held. He 
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tomed zeal. Several important problems 
have been earnestly discussed, such as the | 
specific heats of various substances, the prop- 
er heat of the earth, de. 

Among the most interesting of these re- 
sults, may be mentioned the conclusions, 
that equal volumes of the different gases 


have the same specific heat; that no appre- | 


ciable change of temperate in the Italian cli- 
mate has taken place for two hundred years; 
that the earth has a proper heat of its own ; 
that its temperature, ata given depth below 
the surface, is invariable at all seasons, and 
increases with each succeeding increase of 
depth. 

To Dr. Dalton the world is indebted for 
some experiments which have ascertained 
the dew-pdint, or the temperature at which 
dew begins tobe deposited. He has also de- 
termined the composition of the air to be the 
result of a mechanical mixture, and not of a 
chemical combination, of its gaseous ele- 
ments. 

The law which governs the amount of 
rain falling in different districts of the earth, 
has been in some degree ascertained. Arago 
in 1824-5, traced its regular decrease from 
the Equator to the Poles. On the Malabar 
coast 123 inches is the annual amount, which 
is reduced in latitude 60° to 17 inches—- 
Annual amounts have been ascertaingd in 
other places far surpassing this: at Parama- 
riboo, 229 inches; in the Western Ghauts, 
south of Bombay, 300 inches. 

The fhenomena of dew were ascertained 
by a beautiful series of experiments in 1814, 
by Dr. Wells, in England. He succeeded in 
connecting them with the temperature as 
their cause, modified by the conducting pow- 
er of the body on which moisture is deposi- 
ted. The theory thus established, speedily 
afforded a solution of all the phenomena. 

An ingenious classification of clouds into | 
cirrus, cumulus and stratus, (corresponding 
to feather-cloud, heap-cloud and layer-cloud 
in German,) with their different combina- 
tions, was proposed in 1803, by Mr. How- 
ard. It has been generally accepted, and 


“gives great precision to descriptions of at- 
mospheric phenomena. 

At the beginning of our pcriod there was 
no general theory of Winds and Storms, and 
| the want of such a theory was much felt, 
| Since then, however, the general laws of the 
|Wind have, in some most important res- 
pects, been ascertained. The constant winds 
of the Tropic have been shown to be owing 
to regular changes of the temperature—the 
land and sea breezes to the diurnal varia- 
tions--the monsoons to the changes of the 
seasons—and the trade winds to the differ- 
ence of climate between the equatorial and 
| polar regions. 

A very interesting investigation has re- 
cently been conducted by several eminent 
men, into the nature of the great American 
Storms, whicu «as already thrown much 
light upon this subject. Until a very late 
period they were supposed to be merely 
gales of wind, moving at a high velocity and 
ina straight line. Mr. Redfield, of New 
York, suggested that they were rotary, and 
adduced many observations on the great 
Atlantic Storms, which seemed strongly to 
sustain this view. It was adopted by Col 
Reid of the British army, and supported by 
his very numerous observations upon storms 
in the East and West Indies. A different 
theory has been advocated by Prof. Espy, 
who maintains, on similar grounds of fact 
and upon established principles of science’ 
that the direction of the wind in such 
storms, instead of being rotary, is conver- 
gent towards a centre. The opinions of 
scientific men are yet divided on the sub- 
ject, an] the discussion has develéped some 
very interesting laws in respect to the caus- 
es, motions, and extent of such phenomena. 
Many observations have enabled us to as- 
| certain the mean direction of the wind at 
| particular points. Farther investigations in 
this direction have been undertaken by Lt 
Maury, of the Washington Observatory, who 
has ascertained, from a very extensive com- 
parison of the records of numerous ships, 
that certain winds prevail within given lim- 
its much more regularly than had been sup- 
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posed. The investigation promises great 
advantages to mariners, as they may select 
the paths in which a favorable wind is most 
generally found; and some important results 
of this kind have, it is believed, been al- 
ready attained. 

Meteorological observations are now made 
with great regularity and constancy, and 
over very wide areas, Two of our principal 
States, New York and Pennsylvania, have 
. recently established statioris for this purpose 
throughout their whole extent. The charac- 
ter of the questions now open, and the num- 
ber and zeal of observers, give promise of 
results of high, scientifie interest, and of 
great practical value. 





For the Monthly Miscellany. 
SACRED MUSIC. 


BY WM M. HAYFORD, M. D. 


“Music, whence is thy power to thrall each sense, 
And bind them with a strange yet sweet control, 
To bid the tide of feeling, passionate, intense, 
Wave after wave sweep o'er my struggling soul.” 
Sacrep Music is av act of devotion so 
becoming, dehghtful and excellent, that we 
find it coeval with the sense of Deity, au- 
thorized by all nations, and universaliy re- 
ceived into the solemnities of publie wor- 
ship. The book of Psalms, as the name it- 
self imports, was adapted to the voice of 
song, and the author of those invaluable odes 
well knew the sweetness, dignity and ani- 
mation that were hereby added to the sa- 
ered service of the Temple. With what 
rapture dé@s he describe its effects-—with 
what fervor does he call upon his fellow- 
worshippers to join in the delightful duty : 
“Q, sing unto the Lord a new song—sing 
unto the Lord all the earth—bless his name 
—@how forth his salvation from day to day.” 
Music is undoubtedly the language of na- 
ture. It originates from our frame and con- 
stitution. Do lofty contemplations, elevat- 
ed joy and fervor of affections, give beauty 
and dignity to language, they also associate 
with the charms of Music by a kindred law, 


! which the Creator hath established. They 
pleasingly unite with strains of sweet and 
solemn harmony. 

Music suitably expresses that devotion and 
sublime delight which religion is fitted to 
inspire. Joy is the natural effect. Praise 
and song, the proper aceompaniment. “Is 
any merry”’ or glad, “let him sing psalms.”’ 
And singing is not only a general expres- 
sion of delight, but an expression of the pre- 
vailing sentiments and passions of the mind: 
it can accommodate itself to the various 
modifications of love and joy—the essence 
of a devotional temper—it hath lofty strains 
for the sublimity of admiration, plaintive 
accents, Which beeome the tear of penitence 
and sorrow—it can adopt the humble plea 
of supplication, or swell the bolder notes of 
thanksgivinf’and triumph. Yet the iufiu- 
ence of Music reaches only to the amiable 
and pleasing affections, and hath no expres- 
sion for malignant and tormenting passions. 

Music not only decently expresses, but 
powerfully excites aud improves the atfec- 
tions. It is the prerogative of this noble art 
to cheer and invigorate the mind, to still the 
tumultuous passions, to calm the troubled 
thoughts, and fix the wandering attention. 

It can strike the mind with solemnity and 
awe, or melt with tenderness and love ;can 
animate with hope and gladness or call forth 
the sensation of devout and affectionate sor- 
row ; even separate and unconnected, it can 
influence the various passions of the soul, 
but it naturally seeks an alliance, and must 


be joined with becoming sentiment dnd lan- 


guage, in order to produce its full and prop- 
er effect, and never is its energy so conspic- 
uous and delightful as when consecrated to 
the service of religion, aud employed” in the 
courts of the living God. Here it displays 
its noblest use and brightest glory. Here 
alone it meets with themes that fill the ca- 
pacity of an immortal mind, and claims its 
noblest powers and affections. 

What voice of song so honorable, so ele- 
vating, so delightful? To whom shall the 
breath ascend, if not to Him who first in- 
spired it? Where shall admiration tak e its 
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loftiest flight, but to the throne of the ever- 
lasting Jehovah? 

When the union of the heart and voiee 
are thus happily arranged—when sublime 
subjects of praise are accompanied with ex- 
pressive harmony, and the pleasure of genu- 
ine devotion heightened by the charms of 
Music, we participate the most pure, ration- 
al and exquisite enjoyment, that human na- 
ture is capable of receiving. The soul, for- 
getting its confinement with the body, is el- 
evated beyond the cares and tumults of this 
mortal state, and seems, for a while, trans- 
ported to the blissful regions of love and 
joy. 

The person who sings psalms and hymns, 
especially in the sangtuary, ought to under- 
stand that he is performing an external act 
of religious worship. If, therefore, he sing 
in a thoughtless and irreverent manner, his 
performance, instead of being an act of ac- 
ceptable homage to the Most High, is no- 
thing short of an act of solemn mockery, It 
isa thought which ought to paralyze the 
tongue of every person who engages with 
levity in this part of Divine worship, and 
joins with his lips in the praises of God, 
whilehis heart is far from Him, That, how- 
ever much the music of his voice may add 
to the solemnity of the sanctuary, and assist 
the devotion of others, the eye of the Omni- 
scient Judge looks down upon him, and 
marks him as a hypocrite. Every form of 
worship, in which the heart is not engaged, 
is to Him who searcheth the heart, an abom- 
ination, 

There is great danger of mistaking the ex- 
citement of animal feelings, which it is the 
natural tendency of Music to produce, for that 
exercise of humble devotion which is pecu- 
liar to the experience of the Christian. The 
trembling nerve, the unconscious tear-drop 
that steals from the eye, the thrill of delight 
which pervades the system, and the spell 
which fastens on the soul under the charm- 
ing influence ofa lovely song, are no certain 
evidences that our hearts are right with God. 
The person who never felt a pang of Godly 








sorrow, hor anemotion of Christian joy, may 





weep as profusely under the power and tn- 
fluence of the music of the sanctuary, as the 
pious believer, whose heart is raised to Hea- 
ven, and who anticipates in the harmony 
that strikes his ear, something like the song 
of the redeemed around the Throne. . 

Many a lover of music, there is reason to 
believe, has gone away from the house of 
God, and flattered himself that he has been 
exceedingly devout, when, if he would anal- 
yze the impressions produced upon his mind, 
he would find in them none of the ingredi- 
ents of genuine religion, The mere fact of 
emotions having been excited among the 
sensibilities of the soul, by the power of 
music, 18 totally a different thing from hav- 
ing the affections of the heart wrought up to 
a strain of elevated piety. The latter is ae- ' 
ceptable to God—the former cannot be. We 
should sing with the heart, and with the un- 
derstanding also, or all our noise is vain. 
Without these ingredients, the sweetest mu- 
sic that rolls from the tongues of men or an- 
gels is as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. 

Let our music be awed by the presence of 
Deity, and our 

“Music below will prove 
An antedate to the bliss above.” 


BISHOP HEBER. 


BY ERWIN HOUBE. 





“Were was Moses, when his candle 
went out?’ asked a facetious friend, once, of 
Reginald Heber. “On Mount Nebo,” in- 
stantly replied he; “for there he died, and 
there his lamp of life may well be said to 
have gone out.’ This is an incident related 
by the relatives of Heber, when the latter 
was only seven years of age, as evidence of 
his remarkable aptitude in retaining im- 
portant events in the history of the Bible. 
No doubt, Heber’s attainments, religious 
and literary, were of a superior order, a 
proof of which we have in the fact, that at 
the age of thirteen he was admitted to All- 
Souls’ College, Oxford, and had then a rep- 
utation equal to many who had completed 
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their course and taken their degree. Beside | 


the reputation of brilliant classical attain- 
ments, young Heber soon added the celebri- 
ty of possessing poetie powers of the high- 
estorder. The poem beginning with the 
following stanza is said to have been writ- 
ten when he was in his sixteenth year: 


“By cool Siloam's shady rill, 
How sweet the lily grows! 

How sweet the breath, beneath the hill, 
Of Sharon's dewy rose! 

Lo, such the child whose early feet 
The paths of peace have trod; 

Whose secret heart, with influence sweet, 
Is upward drawn to God!” 


Heber’s “Palestine,” a poem which the 
author wrote in his twentieth year, was pro- 
* nounced the best prize poem ever produced 
at an English university. Walter Scott 
heard Heber read it, before he had finally 
completed it, and awarded him high praise 
in his address to the Muses, “One thing, 
and one thing alone,’’ remarked Sir Walter, 
“have you omitted: it is, that no tools were 


employed in the erection of the Temple.” 
Immediately Reginald acknowledged the 
omission, and gave the following beautiful 
couplet: 


“No hammer fell, nor ponderous axes rung; 
Like some tall palm, the mystic fabric sprung.” 


Professor Taylor, in remarking on the re- 
cital of this poem in the magnificent chapel 
of Oxford University, says that it was _re- 
ceived with unbounded applause, and that 
the father of young Heber, who was present 
at the time, was so affected by the demon- 

_atrations of favor from the audience that his 
health was materially impaired, and he 
shortly afterward died. In his twenty-first 
year, Mr. Heber received the Bachelor's 
prize for an English prose essay, entitled 
“The Sense of Honor.’ This article was 
written in its author’s best vein of literary 
excellence. Its illustrations and figures were 
apt and well chosen, Its thrusts at national 
and social evils were of a most caustic 
nature; and yet they were received by all 
who heard the essay as evidently supported 








by justice and truth. It was a theme just 
suited to his capacity and genius, and he 
handled it in a manner which would haye 
reflected credit upon these who were his 
seviors by twenty-five years. 

In the year 1809 Heber paid his addres. 

ses to the youngest daughter of the Dean of 
St. Asaph. Some looked upon his conduct 
as singular, They thought that one posses- 
sed of such extraordinary attainments should 
look for a partner in a somewhat higher cir- 
tle of life; that is, that he should seek one 
whose possessions, in wealth and other 
things, were of the first order. Others 
thought differently, and desired to see him 
united in marriage to the daughter of the 
Dean. Thisevent, happily was accomplish- 
ed. Before he was twenty-six years of age, 
he beeame the parish minister of St. Asaph, 
and was, wherever known, received with 
marked respect. He was assiduous in visit- 
ing the members of his flock, and gave a re- 
buke to such of his fellow-laborers in the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ as professed to have 
neither the time nor the ability for pastoral 
visiting. He was careful to see that all the 
peor in the neighborhood were relieved. He 
was equally careful te supply their spiritual 
wants, and made it his duty, as often as op- 
portunity offered, to pray with and for them. 
The distressed he alleviated; the cast-down 
he lifted up; the sick he comforted; the 
saint he encouraged; and the sinner he 
warned, with all the earnestness that one 
sent from God could warn, and in view of 
that day when the secrets of all hearts shall 
be made known, and men shall receive the 
reward due to their actions here. 
’ Much as he appeared in public, he vet 
loved solitude. It was his delight, like one 
of old, to go forth and muse at eventice. 
His love of nature was strong; his love of 
nature’s God still stronger. 

In the year 1815 Mr. Heber was chosen 
to deliver a course of lectures, known as the 
Bampton Lectures. He complied with re- 
luctance. His theme was the personality 
and office of the Christian Comforter; and 
though well and ably discussed, his criticisms 
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on several points were caviled by reviewers, 
and involved him in considerable difficulty. 
Yet he bore all with humility, and did not 
suffer himself to be so far disturbed as not 
occasionally to give time to literature and 
its pursuits. Hence, we find him writing 
for the Edinburg Review, in which appear- 
ed sume of his finest prose and poetic 
pieces. 

When in his thirty-sixth year, his atten- 
tion was directed to the missionary enter- 
price. ile then wrote the hymn commen- 
cing, 

“From Greenland’s icy mountains.” 
This was first sung at Wrexham Church, but 
isnow known and sung throughout the 
Christian world. While on the eve of es- 
tablishing himself at Lincoln’s Inn, near 
London, he received the appointment to the 
bishopric of Caleutta, though, it must be 
confessed, if was not from any desire to in- 
crease his worldly aggrandizement. Mr. | 
Heber had felt for many years, a deep in- 
terest for the welfare of Christianity in 
British India. Added to this, he naturally 
had a love for oriental climes; and though 
he had a keen perception of the terrible nat- 
ural phenomena of the tropics, he suffered 
himself to be carried away by the varied 
and enchauting scenery, and the magnifi- 
cence of the natural productions, But the 
hour of separation ‘from England was one of 
deep and bitter feeling. He parted from his 
friends with the almost prophetic assurance 
of never being able to return to them; yet 
there wasa calm resignation in his eourse 
which none but the devoted servant of God 
could experience. Ina letter to a friend, he 
observed, that a miyister, like a_ soldier, 
should go on avy service to which hé thinks 
himself suited, whether it be entirely en- 
genial to his heart or not. Accordingly, he 
set sail for India on the sixteenth day of 
June, 1823, where he arrived, after a long | 
and perilous voyage. 





The duties of his diocese, in this far-off} 
Jand, were exceedingly oncrous; yet we | 


find him willing to engage in any thing by | must form ovr judgment. 


which he could ameliorate the condition of 
the heathen around him. His talents se- 
cured him the respect of all, while his bland, 
unostentatious, but affectionate manner 
bound almost every heart to his. In the 
course of his visits and travels, Bishop 
Heber visited Ceylon, where he was instru- 
mental in effecting much good. Toward the 
latter part of February, 1826, he undertook 
the journey to the Madras Presidency; but 
his great exertions at this time proved fatal 
to his health. 
home, on the 2d of April, 1826, in his forty- 
third year. 

The intelligence of his death caused the 


He died suddenly, away from 


profoundest regret among all classes of e'ti- 
zens at Caleutta. A void had been created 
which none could fill, A man had departed 
from them whom none could equal, and 
whom none had known but to love. Not 
by his own flock merely, but by all other 
religious persons, and by the natives gener- 
ally, he was mourned, as a good and a great 
man fallen in Israel. How strikingly ap- 
propriate to his premature death the words 


of Montgomery: 


“Tranquil amidst alarms, 
Death found him in the field— 
A veteran slumbering on his arms, 
Beneath his red-cross shield: - 
His sword was in his hand, 
Still warm with recent fight, 
Ready, that moment, at command, 
Through rock and steel to sinise. 


At midnight came the ery, 
‘TD meet thy God, prepare!” 
He woke, and caught his Capiain’s eye; 
Then, strong in thith and prayer, 
His spirit, with a bound, 
Burst its incumbering clay; 
His tent, at sunrise, on the ground 


A darkened ruin lay.” 


The temper which recognises the good 
that isin the world, is more maturely wise 
than that which searches for the evil. 


Though reading and conversation may 
il and 


things; yet it is ourown meditation that 


furnish us with many ideas of wm 
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THE YOUNG MARINER'S DEATH. 
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For the Miscellany. 
IN THE DEWY HOURS OF SLUMBER. 


BY H. D. DUNNING. 


In the dewy hours of slumber, 


Through the fragrance-breathing air, 


Comes there ever to my pillow, 
One so beautiful and fair— 

That she seems to be an angel, 
From the starry spheres above, 

And she creeps into my bosom, 
With the magic of her love. 


Oh! I listen to her musie, 

And am ravished with its tone, 
Till the waves of deep emotion, 

Over all my soul are thrown, 
And I float upon the surges, 

Or I sink beneath their tide, 
And arise in blissful visions, 


W ith the angel by my side. 


When the trembling light has broken, 
Through the caverns of the night— 
In the busy hours of Jabor, 
She is ever near my sight. 
And I hear the lowly rustle, 
Of her spirit-wafted wings, 
And I sit beneath the Shadows, 
Of the bower where she sings. 


And she speaks in balmy whispers, 
Like a voiee of Flower-land, 

As she nestles closer to me, 
And I clasp her with nry hand, 

And the swelling floods of passion, 
Wildly overflow their line, 

And I feel the burning waters, 
When her cheek is pressed to mine, 


Like the gentle dove of Noah, 
Which had flewn aeross the sea, 
She can find no place reposing, 
Until she returns to me, 
With her beatific presence, 
Thus she gladdens all my days, 
And, like an embodied beauty, 
She is goddess of my praise. 


Oh! this ever-present vision, 
Is the thought of her away, 
Who has loved me long and deeply, 
And who nrurmers at my stay. 
She , my ever-worshiped idol, 
Biends her bird-iike soul with mine— 
And Tl] love her with devotion, 
Constant, kneeling at her shrine. 


Micican Usiversity, Nov. 10, 1861. 





BY SAMUEL FP. MILIA. 
Far from thy home thou diest, 
Far from thy kindred all: 
In anguish now thou liest, 
With none to mourn thy fall. 
No mother, o’er thee weeping, 
Supports thy sinking head; 
Soon will the winds be sweeping 
Fie ce oer t! y wat'ry bed. 


No lime, no drooping willow, 
Will mark thy early tomb; 
Cold, cold will be thy pillow, 
Deep im the ocean's womb. 
No sister's love will cherish 
Sweet flowers o’er thy grave; 
Ah! sad in youth to perish 
Far on the stormy wave. 


Thy childhood’s happy dwelling, 
No mogg thine eyes may see; 
Those sinking orbs are telling 
Thy soul will soon be free. 
Free from its earthly holding, 
Oh! may it calmly rest, 
Where joys are still unfolding 
Their glories to the blest. 





THE YOUNG MAN’S COUNSELOR. 


Herman nature has opposing principles 
and moral instruction should be accomoda- 
ted to them respectively. Man is indolent; 
he is also active; and were poverty to be re- 
garded as reputable as industry, multitudes 
would abandon themselves to idleness. To 
the young, the healthy, the vigorous, let 
poverty be marked with shame; but when 
age, disease, or misfortune, reduces to pover- 
ty, let humanity interfere, and, with broth- 


erly sympathy, relieve distress, 


A man of a vain and self-conceited mind, 
when he expresses an erroneous opinion, or 
commits an improper action, will often haye 
the assurance and perversity to defend his 
opinion, and justify his conduct. A person 
of true greatness of mind, when he does 
wrong, yields to conviction, Confesses his er= 
ror, and corrects it, for he is great and con- 
sistent in his candor, his regard for truth, and 
his.love of virtue. 
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The attack of some particular epidemic 
disease has such an effect on the constitu- 
tion, as to secure it from future contagion. 
This physical law toa certain extent, is also 
a mental law of our nature. A person who 
has suffered some great calamity, and still 
retains his physical and mental vigor, gener- 
ally becomes, to aconsiderable degree. cal- 
Jous to the ordinary vexations of life. It is 
therefore, not so mack our happiness to be 
exempt from misfortunes, as to acquire the 
spirit of endurance, that mecte and over- 
comes them. 

Many men have two characters,the one pub- 
lic and assumed, the other private and natur- 
al; a man of integrity has only one charac- 
ter, which is uniformand consistent. If you 
wish to have a correct opinion of a person’s 
character, view him not when he is acting a 
feigned part in the drama of the world, but 
listen to his expressions, and mark his con- 
duct in his unguarded hours amid the eom- 
mon occurrences of life, 


When a young man enters into an office, 
or engages in a profession, it is not present 
emolument, but official or professional expe- 
rience, and a character distinguished for prob- 
ity, which should be his chief solicitude, for 
these constitute the basis of future respecta- 
bility, and the capital of a future fortune. 

It is extremely difficult to make a fair es- 
timate of ourown character, and we must 
be sensible of our errors before we can cor- 
rect them. A person who is ignorant of his 
errors in respect to temper and conduct, 
is corrupted by flattery or blinded by self- 
love. Eschew flattery, subdue and regulate 
self-love, and you will be prepared to form a 
modest and impartial judgment of your 
own character, 

Study attentively the qualities that are 
most agreeableir social intercourse. It is 
not the show of polite manners, nor the dis- 
play of profound learning, nor the brillianey 
of piquant wit, that is most attractive and 
pleasing in company: it is the benevolence 
of the heart overflowing to humankind in 
truth, sincerity, and courtesy. 

Put a proper value upon time; enjey nec- 





essary relaxation and rational amusement, 
but waste not existence in idleness and friv- 
olity. It isa fact to which every one as- 
sents, that nothing is more valuable than 
time; yet it is a truth equally obvious, that 
in nothing has human ingenuity been more 
inventive, than in the art-of destroying it. 

Wealth, without the regulation of the de- 
sires, does not so much supply our wants, as 
multiply and augment them. Wealth to 
covetousness, is like drink to a mialady ac~ 
companied with morbid thirst; the more hi- 
quor is given, the more is demanded, and 
indulgence serves only to aggravate the dis- 
ease, 

When you perform a benevolent aud gen- 
erous action, seek no other witness but con- 
science, for if you desire public applause, 
you deprive it of a pure motive, and stamp 
it with ostentation. When another performs 
a benevolent and generous action, it must be 
favorably construed, for none can penetrate 
the human mind, and candor is ever dispos- 
ed to assign worthy motives to worthy 
deeds. 

Strong desires and passions natually rush 
to the accomplishment of their aim with 
headstrong impetuosity, regardless equally 
of the counsel of experience and the fore- 
thought of prudence. As you value your 
reputation and happiness, subdue your de- 
sires and passions to self-control; then con- 
template the immediate and remote conse- 
quences, and, calm and reflective, you will 
pursue the even tenor of a virttous course. 

A good man, if he inadvertently commits 
an injury, is grieved at what he has done, 
and hastens to redress it. If, in%an unguar- 
ded moment, by language or conduct he of- 
fends any one; to hurt the feelings of anoth- 
er is to hurt his own, and, with manly open- 
ness, he makes anapology. But seldom, in- 
deed is redress or apology necessary, for he 
habitually obviates both by his command of 
temper, candor in sentiment, and courtesy of 
deportment. 

Though it may be difficult to discover 
the connection, every action has its connect- 
ing and originating cause in some principle 
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or habit. When we carefully study the ac- 
tions of a person, trace them to the mind, 
discover their principles or habits, we des- 
cend ayain to the actions, and infer his prob- 
able conduct in any given circumstancesy In 
general, our private and social transactions 
require disereet concealment; but moral con- 
duct admits no disguise save the modesty 
that represses vanity and shuns applause. 

The grand principle of rebuke or repri- 
mand is to bring the offender into sympathy 
with the aim of the address whichis to pro- 
duce conviction, sorrow, and amendment. 
The guilty, when they feel self-reproach (to 
allay the painful feeling, if the bad habits 
are not inveterate), are disposed to turn from 
their evil courses. 

Be less desirous of information than of the 
mental habits necessary to acquire it. Be 
less anxious for knowledge than for the wis- 
dom which is its legitimate consequence. 
Be less solicitous for speculative wisdom, 
that serves for ostentatious display, than for 
the practical wisdom that ameliorates the 
heart and pervades the conduct. 

Simple manners, like simple viands, are 


ever pleasing, but our natural tastes may be 
We may beso habituated to ar- 
tificial manners and high-seasoned food, as 
to have no perception of worth under a 
plain exterior, and feel no gratification in 
simple food, the security of health and 
This is the perversion of 


perverte: 1. 


cheerfulness, 
natural and moral taste. 

In early life a youth struggles with strait- 
ened circumstances; money supplies his 
wants; hence on money he fixes his warm 
affection, and values it not for its use, but for 
itself, 
ing round on society, sees that wealth con- 
fers the distinctions, honours, and enjoy- 
ments of civilized life; and as he ardently 
desires those advantages, he ardently covets 
the wealth from which they flow. From 
these causes, we have the parsimonious char- 
acter under all its various aspects, from the 


In maturer years, a young man look- 


miser who denies himself the common nec- 
cessaries, to him who blends the savings of 
parsimony with the expenses of ostentation. 





Prodigality, the reverse of parsimony, by 
a reverse process, is nourished and matured. 
The parsimonious places on the cause—ion- 
ey—his affection, which the predigal trans. 
fers to the effect—the pleasures it procures, 
A young man accustomed to the uncontrol- 
led gratification of his desires and appetites, 
gradually contracts such a habit of indul- 
gence, that, though he values money, he val- 
ues it only in relation to his pleasures; and 
to this thoughtless, profligate habit of indul- 
gence, many an ample fortune has been saec- 
rificed, 

A man of an exalted character would 
rather possess merit, for which he receives no 
acknowledgement, than receive praise for 
merit which he does not possess. Ignoble 
is the man in sentiment who pretends to any 
kind of excellence of which he is destitute, 
and is gratified with praise to which he has 
no claim, 


If any person indulges in any secret 


i€- 
linqueney, and supposes it to be concealed 
from the world, and should any of his friends 
or acquaintance incidentally treat him with 
coldness or neglect, his mind reverts on it- 
self. He fears that his real character is de- 
tected, and he is mortified and grieved that 
he is no longer thought worthy of attention 
and civility. Thus anindividual of inmor- 
al conduct becomes his own accuser. 

When aman, upright in principle and 
firm in purpose, meets with coldness or neg- 
lect from any of his associates, he looks in- 
to his own breast, and, his conscience ap- 
proving, his tranqnility is not disturbed. 
He then looks into society, and, in a case 
such as this, which respects the courtesy of 
behavior, be allows every one to act aceord- 
ing to his particular humor. A good man 
rears his happiness in his own breast, and 
founds it on virtue. 

Truth is simple, placid, and dignified, and 
it must be maintained and defended in the 
spirit of itsown inestimable qualities. You 
degrade truth when you protect it from triv- 
olous and captious objections, and you do it 
an injury when you lose your temper, and 
defend it with violence and abuse. 
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It is painful to a man of a generous mind 
to decline a favour which is offered in the 
spirit of kindness. Between the bestower 
and receiver of a benefit, when they are 
equals, there should be a unison of feeling, 
that the one may bestow and the other re- 
ceive with the sentiment of pleasure. A 
selfish and proud man may be willing 
enough to receive a favor, but he is unwil- 
ling to acknowledge an obligation. With 
such a person, hold only the common civil- 
ities of social life. 

Yield to the innocent humors of a friend 
as far as friendship requires, and propriety 
permits; gratify the reasonable wishes of a 
patron as gratitude enjoins, and self-esteem 
allows, and your conduct is honorable. But 
comply with their caprices, and minister to 
their vices by the sacrifice of your indepen 
dence and integrity, and you degrade your 
character, prove yourself unworthy of friend- 
ship, and become the slave of a master. 

Waste youth in a round of trivial amuse- 
ments, and in age, you will be constrain- 
ed by habit to continue the same course, even 
after pleasure has lost its novelty and its rel- 
ish. Theimpulse to mental improvement 
must be received in early life; youth spent 
in slothful ignorance is an age of intellectual 
weakness, without its experience and its 
wisdom. 

Licentious youth is disgraceful age; the 
licentious exhaust their powers, and are mis- 
erable, or they reform; but what merit is 
there in ceasing to sin, when they can sin no 
more. The origin of a virtuous and happy 
life is derived from early years; whoever 
would reap happiness in the autumnal matu- 
rity of age, must plaut virtue in the vernal 
season of youth. 

Avoid, or treat with distant civility, a per- 
gon whose dispositions are bad, and whose 
manners are offensive, for after he has had an 
opportanity of doing you an injury or of- 
fence, he will probably pursue you with his 
hatred. A good man when he does wrong 
is dissatisfied with himself, and to remove 
his uneasiness, he atones for its cause. Not 
such is the conduct of an unprincipled and 











irascible man; he is, indeed, dissatisfied 
when he does wrong, but not with himself; 
his uneasiness rankles into resentment against 
the person whom he has wronged. 

Cultivate a mild demeanor, the courtesy of 
civility and benevolence. Offend not the 
lowly, for it is dastardly to hurt the feelings 
of those who dare not resent your behavior; 
offend not the good, for it 1s shameful to pro- 
voke those whose goodness deserves your es- 
teem and forbearance; offend not the bad, 
for, if you rouse their resentment, you will 
likely incur their hatred and ill offices. 


JEREMY TAYLOR, 





BY REV. B. ST. J. FRY. 





Onr unacquainted with the rise and pro- 
gress of our language, would be led to infer 
that the literary genius ef the English name 
was only unfolded in the poetical writings of 
her sons, who have attained to a fame which 
is recognized in all parts of the literary 
world. And so great is the array of names 
in this department of her literature, reveal- 
inga wealth of talent whieh has stamped 
the language with immortality, that the 
prose writers are scarcely read, even by 
those who pretend to a tolerable a quaint- 
ance with her great literary efforta They 
would be startled if told that there are 
names in this department, also, half forgot- 
ten, or at least half read, which, in another 
day, and with some minds even now, are 
treasured not less than those of Multom 
Shakspeare, and Pollok, The proseof Mil- 
ton is only inferior to his poetry, breathing 
the same lofty sentiments; Bunyan’s works 
are more read, but, in the interest of the sub- 
ject, few see the pure, lucid style that en- 
velops his unfading dream; Baxter, too, 
wrote with a strange earnestness and force; 
and we might place side by syle with these 
a seore of names who have given to our re- 
public of letters a large support. The terse, 
eareful Butler, the nervous South, the ele- 
gant Addison, the oceanswel! of Robert 
Hall, the heavy army-tramp of Chalmers, 
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and the simplicity of Wesley have yielded 
us a mass of prose writing—a genuine elo- 
quence in all its phases—the true foundation 
of our literary name forcoming ages. 

While namberless volumes of the Para- 
dise Lost, Shakspeare, Young, and our bet- 


ter poetical writers are sown broadcast upon | 


London; and it appears that in his first ¢/. 
forts his auditory were astonished at his 
sweet and sublime eloquence, particularly so, 
as coming from one so young. The fame of 
his eloquence reached the ears of Land 
Archbishop of Canterbury, at whose request 
he preached at Lambeth, and through whose 


the land, the scholar must needs send to the! instrumentality Taylor was incorporated 


mother country for an edition of her prose 
writers. He may, indeed, find one or more 





with Oxford College. Here he remained in 
a settled state, having married, till 1642. In 


of their most popular works in every libra- | ‘the great contest between Charles and Li 
ry; asthe Analogy of Buther. The Pil-| iP arliament, Taylor sided with the King, and 
grins Progress of Bunyan, the Saint's at his request, published several controver- 
Rest of Baxter, and the Holy Living and’ sial treaties; received the degree of Doctor 
Holy Dying of Taylor; but their other of Divinity atthe King’s command. There 
works, especially their sermons,are not read. ‘is much obseurity about his life; but w, 
Some of my readers may say that the taste _know that he was with the army, for a 
of the people does not call for them. We | Short time, in the capacity of chaplain, was 
judge, rather, that they have not had an in- | taken prisoner, and remained in prison. In 
sight of their beauties to have known their 1648 he was again settled, and married the 
worth. The talents of most of these writers Second time, his first wife being dead; and in 
are deyoted to religion or philosophy, and this year he published his popular work, 
are instructive in the greatest degree. | “Holy Living and holy Dying. ¥ V isiting 
Among these prose writers none, to those | London in 1660, he was appointed Bishop of 
who are acquaiated with his works, holds a | Down and Connor, and, at the close of the 
higher position than Jeremy Taylor, Bishop | same year, a member of the Irish Privy 
of Down and Connor. Many of our writers; Council. He mingled his discourses, in his 
may surpass him in the fields of logic and new capacity, with such charity that the op- 
polemics; but that which gives him his | position of the Puritanical clergy softened 
character, and in which he is preeminent, is| down, and they learned to love him. His 
a mild, sweet eloquence, that wins upon the| labor of love was continued near seven 
reader or hearer like a spell of enchantment. | years. He died, after ten days’ sickness, on 
His writings have that tenderness and un- the 13th of August, 1667, in the fifty-fifth 
bounded love that makes the heart to think | year of his age. 
of home and the tender caresses of mother The English Church has presented but 
and sister; a garden of living beauty, filled | few bishops as worthy of the station as 
with the choicest flowers—not the glaring Jeremy Taylor, so clothed indeep humility 
and luxurious splendor of the tropic, but! and ceaseless charity. His’ mind was free 


.the gentler loveliness of the north; the from bigotry, and his pursuit of truth was 


violet and the daisy nestled side by side, the with a bold, free spirit, and an acute intel- 
sweet lily rippling the surface of the gentle lect disciplined with extensive learning. 
stream, and the eglantine yielding up her His literary labors were large, as will be 
incense to the passing shower. | seen from an enumeration of his principal 

Bishop Taylor was born at Cambridge, works: “Liberty of Prophesying,” “Life of 
took his degree of Master of Arts at Caius Christ,” “Holy Living and Holy Dying,” 
College, and in 1633 was admitted to holy | “Unum Necessarium,” “Ductor Dubitenti- 
orders, being in his twentieth year of age um,’? “The Worthy. Communicant,” and 
He commenced his public preaching shortly “Contemplations on the State of Man.” 
after as lecturer at St. Paul’s Cathedral in We may add te these about one hundred 
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sermons and several works of less impor- 


tance, which occupied a large share of his 
time, written, like many of the works of 
Baxter, for the especial use of his congre- 
gations and the instructionof their children, 
in whom he took a deep interest. 

The fame of Taylor, however, is based 
upon his well-known work, in two parts, 
“Hloly Living and Holy Dying:’’ being a 
series of rules and exercises intended to 
deepen and carry on successfully a work of 
grace within the heart, and for which they 
are admirably calculated. They were com- 
posed at the suggestion or desire of Lady 
Carbery, the wife of Richard Vaughen, Earl 
of Carbery. Their residence was within the 
bounds of Taylor’s parish, and known as 
the Golden Grove. They were his most in- 
telligent friends and patrons; and he showed 
hisappreciation of their delicate attentions 
by calling “a manual for children,” one of 
his minor works, “Golden Grove.’’ 

The work spoken of above was published 
in separate parts, and dedicated to the Earl. 

sefore the publication of the second part— 

“Holy Dying”—the Christian soul whose 
piety had proposed it had gone to enjoy her 
rest in the Redeemer’s bosom, and Taylor 
thus touchingly alludes to it in the dedica- 
tion: 

“My lord, it is your dear lady’s anniversa- 
ry, and she deserved the biggest honor, and 
the longest memory, and the fairest monu- 
ment, and the most solemn mourning; and 
in order to it, give me leave, my lord, to 
cover her hearse with these following sheets. 
This book was intended first to minister to 
her piety; and she desired all good people 
should partake of the advantages which are 
here recorded: she’ knew how to live rarely 
well, and she desired to know how to die; 
and God taught her by an experiment. But 
siace her work is done, and God supplied 
her with provisions of his own, before I 
could minister to her, and perfect what she 
desired, it is mecessary to present to your 
lordship those bundles of cypress, which 
were intended to dress her closet, but come 
uow to dress her hearse. My lord,both your 


lordship and myself have lately seen and 
felt such sorrows of death, and such sad de- 
parture of dearest friends, that it is more 
than high time we should think ourselves 
concerned in the accidents. Death hath 
come 80 near to you as to peck a portion 
from your very heart; and now youcan not 
choose but dig your own grave, and place 
your coffin in your eye, when the angel 
hath dressed your scene of sorrow and med- 
itation with so particular and so near an 
object; and therefore, as is my duty, I am 
come to minister to your pious thoughts,and 
to direct your sorrows, that they may turn 
into virtues and advantages.” Was there 
ever a sweeter, more eloquent appeal made 
to a scathed heart than this? Surely such 
language must have led it to the cross. 

Both parts of the work are elegant, and 
filled with eloquent sympathy and appeals 
to the heart, but we like the latter. the best. 
The heart of the Christian does not dread 
the tomb, nor the thought of dying, for 
“love casteth out fear.’ In the “veneral 
considerations preparatory to death,’ there 
is one passage which, thongh often quoted, 
we would repeat again: 

“Nature hath given us one harvest every 
year, but death hath two; and the spring 
and the autumn send throngs of men and 
women to charnel-houses; and all the 
summer long men are recovering from 
their evils of the spring, till the dog-days 
come, and then the Sirian star makes the 
summer deadly; and the fruits of the au- 


; tumn are laid up for all the year’s provision, 


and the man that gathers them eats, and sur- 
feits, and dies, and needs them not, and 
himself is laid up for eternity; and he that 
escapes till winter only stays for another op- 
portunity, which the distempers of that 
quarter minister to them with great variety. 
Thus death reigns in all the portions of our 
time. The autumn with its fruits provides 
disorders for us, and the winter’s cold turns 
them into sharp diseases, and the spring 
brings flowers to strew our hearse, and the 
summer gives green turf and brambles to 








bind upon our graves.”’ 
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Listen, reader, also, to the following ex- 
celleut paragraph: 

“Some are called at age, at fourteen: some 
at one-and-twenty; some, never; but all 
men, late enough; for the life of a man 
comes upon him slowly and insensibly. 
But as when the sun approaches toward the 
gates of the morning, he first opens a little 
eye of heaven, and sends away the spirits of 
darkness, and gives light tea cock, and 
calls up the lark to matins, and by and by 
gilds the fringes of a cloud, and peeps over 
the eastern hills, thrusting out his golden 
horns, like those which decked the brows of 
Moses, when he was forced to weara veil, 
because himself had seen the face of God; 
and still, while a man tells the story, the sun 
gets up higher, till he shows a fair face and 
full light, and then he shines one whole day, 
undera cloud often, and sometimes weep- 
ing great and little showers, and sets quick- 
ly: so is a man’s reason and his life.”’ 

But did we propose to cull the beauties of 
Taylor out of his works a small volume 
would soon be completed, and one, too, we 
think, which would compete with the ele- 
gance and eloquence of any other writer. 
He wrote for the good of his fellow-men; 
and his little book, of which we have spo- 
ken particularly, has done great good to 
many, and they know how to prize it— 
Such would be the influence of his other 
works if circulated. Why will religious 
persons, or at least those professing so to be, 
choose the works of novelists, on account of 
sentiment, when we have mines of such ore, 
a thousand times more pure, among Ohris- 

‘tian writers? We hope the day may soon 
come when we shall be better acquainted 
with such works, and find a delight in their 
perusal, The soul cannot be satiated upon 
the flimsy trash which forms the mass of 
present reading among young people, No, 
not till you can quench its immortal spark. 
If the intellect be such a glorious creature 
as men say, and as all believe, but depen- 
dent upon nurture, why not give it such 
food as will make it of herculean strength 
and angelic purity? Shall the soul pale 


with thedamps of delusion, when it may 
as easily breathe of the pure air of heaven? 
When we thirst, give us not liquid fire, that 
shall rageand burn within, creating an un- 
dying thirst. 

But to our author once more, for we desire 
to close our article with asmall quotation, 
Speaking of burials, he says: 

“Something is to be given to custom, 
something to form,to nature, and to civilities, 
and to the honor of the deceased friends: for 
that man is esteemed to die miserable for 
whom no friend or relation sheds a tear, or 
pays a solemn sigh.: I desire to die a dry 
death, but am not desirous to have a dry 
funeral: some flowers sprinkled upon my 
grave would do well and comely; and a Sofi 
shower to turn those flowers into a spring- 
ing memory or a fair rehearsal, that I may 
not go forth of my doors as servants carry 
the entrails of beasts."’ 


For the Miscellany, 
EXTRACTS OF CORRESPONDENCE 
GIRARD COLLEGE. 


——— 


BY ALBERT PARLIMAN, 


~ * * 


Thisafternoon was devoted to 
visiting Girard College, which with me, 
ranks next in interest, to Independence Hall. 
Situated as it is, on the Ridge-Road, remor- 
ed fromthe noise and bustle of the city, it 
towers far above the surrounding buildings, 
a proud monument to the memory of the 
man whose name it bears. The main edi- 
fice is said to have been modelled after the 
Parthenon at Anthens, though with what 
propriety, I could never imagine. Its archi- 
tecture is the light and graceful Corinthian, 
that of the Parthenon, the heavy and massive 
Doric. Its collonade is single—that of the 
Parthenon, double. Its friezes are plain 
and unadorned, while those of the Parthe- 
non, were highly and richly decorated with 
sculpture. But as it is, it is the ornament 





of a fine city, and is, by its inhabitants, con- 
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EY 


sidered the finest building of its kind, on 
the continent. 

A pavement led to its iron entrance-gate, 
which being locked, I turned into one of the 
Porter’s lodges, which are situated at either 
side. The oceupant called for my ticket, but 
pot having provided myself with one, I was 
obliged to pass examination. Finding that 
I was not a minister, (for they are not ad- 
mitted) a conductor was appointed with 
permission to pass through the building. 
As you approach, you see it in all its symme- 
try and beauty, but until you ascend the 
marble steps to the platform, and stand be- 
side those magnificent columns, the cost of 
each in many places would be deemed a 
competence, ($14,000,) you ean have no 
conceptions of its size. Then the whole pile, 
assumes a grandeur and loftiness seldom 
equalled. Thedoor-way which admits you 
into the building, would grace the most 
princely mansion. In the lofty vestibule, 
stands the statue of Stephen Girard—the 
man who began life asa pedlar, carrying 
his waresin a hand-trunk, the profits of 
which enabled him to open a small shop, 
and this, in turn, as his fortune increased, 
gave place to larger buildings, until among 
the princely merchants of the City of Penn, 
he stood atthe head—the Shipper; Banker 
and Millionaire. 

He stands dressed in “plain clothes, his 
bands crossed before him, and nothing about 
his appearance indicates either wealth or a 
high order of intellect. An iron railing, 
keeps all visitors at a proper distance. On 
this floor is the Council Room, the Great 
Chapel and Recitation rooms, At either 
end of the vestibule, is a marble stair-case, 
leading to the upper parts of the building. 
To the first landing it is thirty six fect. This 
is supported by columns hewn,from a single 
block. Similar, though less in heighth, sup- 
ported the next two landings. You are then 
among the arches which sustain the roof,and 
as you follow their devious and labyrinthian 
Windings as far as the eye can penetrate the 
gloom, nothing but the most massive mason- 
work appears, A small wooden stair-case 








leads you to the roof—the crowning glory of 
this marble structure. Six thousand tous of 
marble in the roof alone. One little stair- 
case of wood leading to the roof, and the 
archings of brick—all else is marble. The 
prospect from the roof is certainly a fine one. 
The city in the distance, Fairmouut and 
Schuylkill water-works,spires, manufactories 
and penitentiary walls, furnish a beautiful 
variety in the scenery below. In our de- 
scent, we visited the various rooms, were 
shown the Library, Cabinet of curiosities, 
busts, statuary, and furniture left by Girard. 
Here also, are kept bundles of shipping-pa- 
pers, his iron safe, and a miniature model of 
the college, all done in marble and kept in a 
glass case; and here too, are shown the old 
pantaloons of the millionaire, the last he 
ever wore—thread-bare and patched upon 
the knee witha different color, Judging 
from this garment, his appearance must 
have been plain even to shabbiness. The 
rooms on this floor are all lighted from the 
roof. On the second fioor, are school-rooms 
all furnished with convenient seats and 
desks; the thickness of a single plank pro- 
tects the feet of the pupils from the chilli- 
ness of the stone floor. The lower rooms 
are all large and well ventilated, but here 
the designer was at fault. The reverbera- 
tions of the lofty ceilings, occasioned by the 
slightest noise or foot fall, rendered it unfit 
for school purposes. This, however is reme- 
died by interposing cloth or artificial ceiling, 
which muffies the sound. 

The pupils all meet in the chapel at five, 
P. M., to attend prayers. Across the entire 
end of the chapel isan elevated platform, 
furnished with chairs and seitees for the ac- 
commodation of visitors. In the centre isa 
reading desk where sat the portly President. 
On either hand were seated the Faculty— 
Upon this platform is also a fine-toned pi- 
ano. A hymn was sung, in which all the 
pupils joined. The President then read a 
chapter, and followed by prayer. 


We next visited the boarding-house—was 
first shown the wash-room, where each boy is 
furnished with a dish, towel, eomb, brush 
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and glass, marked with his name, The wa- 
ter is brought by a hydrant. Each boy has 
a drawer, where he keeps his clothing, which 
is lso labelled. We now turned yur atten- 
tion to the dining-room. As the boys enter 
in double column, they divide at the head of 
the table, and each proceeds to his own seat 
without the least disorder. From thence we 
proceeded to the dormitories, where every 
boy is supplied with an iron bed-stead, ma- 
trass, and plenty of bedding. 

Ample play-grounds are attached to the 
College—a lawn for exercise—trees for shade 
~—and in another part is a pool ef water, 
where some were exhibiting their nautical 
skill, Many a merry shout arose as these 
light-hearted boys sported away the time al- 
lotted for recreation. 

* * * his institution is doubtless of 
inealeulable benefit. The object of the 
founder, we believe to have been purely be- 
nevolent. Millions of money have here been 
expended for the benefit of the orphan. In 
addition to the buildings themselves, a dona- 
tion that would do honor toa prince, an en- 
dowment sufficient for the support of three 
hundred boys, has been made, 

Who can estimate the vast amount of good 
—the many advantages derived by our coun- 
try;—who the streams of vice that have been 
checked, by thus taking that number of in- 
digent and unprotected boys, and placing. 
them far from the vices and temptations of 
a city, and proffering them the means that 
will enable them to write their namesamong 
ihe illustrious of our countrymen. In after 
years, when these once houseless and home- 

. loss boys shall have gone forth to act their 
part in the great drama of publie life, when 
those who are now so joyously pursuing their 
sports, shall have attained the station of citi- 


nen, statesman or commander of our armies, 


then avill the m 


»mory of Stephen Girard be 
perpetuated by monuments ‘more lofty, and 
more enduring than marble piles. 

But, if the ambition of Sostratus to im- 
mortalize his name, served only to render 
him ridiculous in after ages—or even the 


wondrous powers of Cicero, were considered | 








inadequate to afford a palliation for his inor- 
dinate vanity, so will the lustre of the char. 
acter of Girard be dimmed in the view of 
posterity, by his ungovernable prejudice, In 
making this bequest he inserted the follow. 
ing provision : 

“T enjoin and require that no eecclesiastic, 
missionary, or minister of any sect whatever, 
shall ever hold or exereise any station or du- 
ty in said College, vor shall-ever any such 
person be admitted for any purpose, or as 
visitor within the grounds appropriated to 
the purposes of said College.” And to en- 
force the observance of this provision, he 
required that the grounds should be enclos- 
ed by a stone wall, ten feet high, capped with 
marble, and “guarded with iron on the top.””* 

Was ever dislike to any particular class 
more clearly shown, or hatred more deeply 
rooted—a hatred as widely known as Han- 
nibal’s’ hatred of the Romans—thronehout 
the wide world, and equally lasting—eter- 
nal, Here, standing at the gateway, on the 
one hand we see beauty, symmetry, elegance 
and durability, all hedged around by a strong 
wall, a lasting monument to his ungover: 
ble and inexcusable prejudice. The colle: 
itself, is a prond marble pile, its marble co!- 
umns, the cardinal virtues, but as you enter 
the lofty door-way his marble statue meets 
your view—a lasting memorial of his eyo- 
tism, and within the cabinet of curiosities yo 
find his old clothes—a memento of his ).ar- 
simony. While time lasts, the noble ; 
deur of the whole design, must ever be mar- 
red by these prevailing foibles of the gener- 
ous designer. 


Philadelphia, Dec. 1851, 


Misfortunes are moral bitters, which fre- 
quently restores the healthy state of min: 
after it has been sickened by the sweets of 
prosperity. : 


The want of due consideration is th 
cause of all the unhappiness a man brings 


upou himself. 





: This part of the design has never been carried 
ous. 
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MINISTERING ANGELS, 
py FANNY ForResrer, (MRS. UDS0N.} 
Moiher, has the dove that nestled 
Lovingly upon thy breast, 
Folded up its little pinion, 
And in darkness gone to rest? 
Nay; the grave is dark and dreary, 
But the lost one is not there; 
Hear'st thou not its gentle whisper, 
Floating on the ambient air? 
It is near thee, gentle mother, 
Near thee at the evening hour; 
Its soft kiss is inthe zephyr, 
It looks up from every flower, 
And when Night’s dark shadows fleeing, 
Low thou bendeth}hee in prayer, 
And thy heart feels nearest heaven, 
Then thy angel babe is there. 


Maiden, has thy noble brother, 
On whose manly form thine eye 
Loved full oft in pride to linger, 
On whose heart thou could’st rely, 
Though all other hearts deceived thee, 
All proved holliow—earth grew drear— 
Whose protection, evér o’er thee, 
Hid thee from the world’s cold sneer,— 
Has he left thee here to struggle 
All unaided on thy way? 
Nay; he scillcan guide and guard thee, 
Stillthy faltering steps can stay. 
Still, when danger hovers o’er thee, 
He, than daiger, is more near; 
When in grief thou'st none to pity, 
He, the sainted, marks each tear. 


Lover, is the light extinguished, 
Of the gem that, in thy heart, 
Hidden deeply; to thy being 
All its sunshine could impart? 
Look above! ’tis burning brighter 
Than the very stars in heaven; 
And to light thy dangerous pathway, 
Ail its new found glory’s given. 
With the sons of earth commingling, 
Thou the loved one may’st forget; 
Bright eyes ashing, tresses waving, 
May have power to win thee yet ; 
But e’en then, that guardian spirit, 
Oft wil! whisper in thy ear, 
And in silence, ond at midnight, 
Thou wilt know she hovers near. 


Orphan, thou most sorely stricken 
Of the mourners thronging earth, 
Ciouds half veil thy brightest sunshine , 
Sadness ningles with thy mirth. 
Yet, although that gentle bosom, 
3 





Which has pillowed oft thy head, 
Now is cold, thy mother’s spirit 
Cannot rest among the dead. 
Still her watchful eye is o'er thee 
Through the day, and still at night, 
Her’s, the eye that guards thy shumbers, 
Making thy young dreams so bright. 
O! the friends, the friends we've cherished, 
How we weep to see them die, 
All unthinking they're the angels 
That will guide us to the sky. 
For the Miscellany. 
SISERA. 
BY H. W. BOOZER 

For twenty long, weary years, did oppres- 
sion lay its burden heavily on the heads of 
the children of Israel. Jabin, king of the 
Canaanites, he of the nine hundred chariota 
of iron, whose sceptre swayed over the en- 
tire length and breadth of the land, was their 
oppressor. And Sisera, captain of a host 
numerous as the sands, whose heaps hem in 
earth’s waters—mighty as the thunderbolts 
of Heaven, and resistless as the rushing ava- 
lanche—was the sword whose blade of pow- 
er had hung over their helplessness. Sisera ! 
name of terror! The aged Israelite shook 
his head ominously, when he heard it. The 
eyes of the young man flashed their indig- 
nant fire, and the prattler breathed it with 
trembling lisp. Sisera! the cruel, the ma- 
lignant, the blood-stained Sisera ! 

Within the enshrouding wood, where the 
palm trees nestled their emerald heads so 
thickly together, that Heaven’s sunlight 
scarcely gleamed on the pale flowers beneath, 
dwelt Israel’s prophetess, Deborah. There, 
within that almost secluded dwelling-place, 
the offering of her tears of devotion and sor- 
row, had daily ascended, for years, to the 
throne of the Most High, in behalf of the 
prostrate nation. Tears, humble and con- 
trite, with a sense of her people’s indigni- 
ties; fresh, because from a fountain ever 
stirred, and profuse as the number of her 
united sorrows, that she bore on the wings 
of prayer to the mercy-seat of Heaven. Her 
faith in the loving kindness of the Omnipo- 
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tent, remained unshaken, during the black- 
est cloud of affliction that hung over Israel’s 
borders, and that seemingly separated her 
people from God. 

With a countenance full of joy, and, at the 
same time, calmly expressive of the con- 
scious possession of a truth too big for ut- 
terance, she, one morning, sent a messenger 
to summon to her presence, Barak, the cap- 
tain of Israel’s scattered soldiery. He was 
soon her listener. “ Barak,” she said, with 
the dignity of oneon whom Heaven’s inspi- 
ration rests, “the Lord God of Israel hath 
commanded thee to take with thee ten thou- 
sand men, of the children of Naphtali, and 
of the children of Zebulon, and place thy- 
self on Mount Tabor, where He will gather 
before thee, Sisera, and all of Jabin’s host, 
with their chariots and costly array, and He 
will deliver him into thy hand, and put to 
flight the multitude of the Canaanites before 
thee. Haste! gather together the scattered 
might of Israel, and make bare the arm of 
the Lord.” 


Barak heard with mingled joy, fear, and 


astonishment. He was joyful at the prom- 
ises of the Lord, through Hisinspired proph- 
etess ; he feared at the thoughts of the migh- 
ty work intrusted to his own wisdom and 
skill, to bring the enfeebled strength of Isra- 
el to cope with the haughty might of Ca- 
naan; and astonished, because, the idea of 
so great and gloriousa work, here first broke 
on his mind. He felt conscious of his own 
inability for the undertaking, without the 
assistance of some higher Power ; and, know- 
ing the importance of having Deborah with 
him, as the medium of direct intercourse 
with the Eternal, by which he could obtain 
His wisdom to direct, he gave answer thus: 
“If thou wilt go with me, then I will go; 
but if thou wilt not go with me, then I shall 
not go.” 

And she said: “I will surely go with 
thee: notwithstanding the journey that thou 
takest shall not be for thine honor; for the 
Lord shall sell Sisera into the hands of a 
woman.” 

The morning broke ; and on the breast of 





the mountain, might have been seen the force 
of Israel gathered together, anxiously await. 
ing the approach of the foe. No blazing 
splendor marked their gathering ; no luxuri- 
ous trappings gilded their lengthy outline ; 
but beneath those stern, set countenances, 
was the resolve of desperation, and beneath 
those breasts, throbbed impatient, fearless 
hearts. They knew they were fighting 
God’s battles, and that the Captain of thei: 
hosts, was none less than the Eternal him- 
self From far along the waters of the Ki- 
shon, sounded the distant tramp of the foe ; 
and, as they came nearer, the roll of iron 
wheels of the nine hundred monster chari- 
ots, mingled with the prancing and th 
trampling of their steeds, went tip like th: 
deep roar of the sea. There was the pride 
of Canaan. There their banners floated ma- 
jestically over the forests of glittering spears, 
and the impatient shout went up to the !s- 
raelitish band above them, on the mountain’s 
side. On, on they came—a moving sea of 
brilliancy and splendor. The flourish of the 
trumpet cheered them on, and prouder spir- 
its never meta foe. They were hosts used 
to the spoils of victory. They fought but to 
conquer, and they unsheathed their swords 
but to sheath them again in blood. Their 
march was brightness before them, and 
blackness behind. They had now reachel 
the plain at the foot of the mount, and the 
bands of the Israelites poured down, thick 
and fast as a flood, to meet them. Withone 
terrific shout, that made the very mounial 
tremble at its base ; like the meeting of s~ 
with sea, they closed in together. Then 
was heard the din of conflict, and the horrid 
discord of the raging desperation of thous- 
ands. The roll of chariots—the clash of re- 
sounding arms—the rattling of the arrows, 
that fell like hail, and the sharp crack of 
breaking lances and quivering spears, mi:- 
gled with the agonizing death-ery, the shout 
of the victor, and the shriek of the van- 
quished. For hours—long, long hours 
they fought desperately and equally, not- 
withstanding the superior numbers of the Ca- 
naanites ; but, after the sun had passed \% 
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meridian, the corpses began to thicken fear- 
fully fast on the sward that led up from Ki- 
shon’s waters. Still the hours passed ; 
shouts and groans still went up, and they 
fought like fiends. The sun stoed within 
one hour of its setting, and the raging, mad- 
dened Israelites hemmed in the now small 
band of the struggling Canaanites, and 
mowed them down like grass. 

The evening came, The last death-groans 
of Sisera’s host feebly mingled with the mur- 
murs of Kishon’s passing tide, and the 
blood of thousands stained its waters. But 
where was Sisera ? 

Just beyond the forest, whose denseness 
hid the first approach of the Canaanites, lay 
the plain of Zaanaim, and on its bosom, rest- 
ed the tent of Heber, the Kenite, who was 
at peace with the house of Jabin, king of 
Hazor. When the fight was the thickest, 
each of the steeds of Sisera received simulta- 
neously a fatal wound. They bounded from 
the earth, and, uttering one wild neigh of 
agony, fell, to rise no more, Sisera then 
alighted from his chariot, and fled on foot to 
the tent of Heber, the Kenite. As he came 
near, Jael, the wife of Heber, came out to 
meet him. “Turn in, my lord,’ she said ; 
“turn in to me; fear not!’”? And he went 
in, and threw himself down on the floor of 
the tent, for he was weary from the fight. 
The heat of the battle had given him a fe- 
verish thirst, and he asked her for a drink of 
water. She opened a bottle of milk, and 
gave him a drink, and then covered him 
carefully with a mantle. Tired with the toil 
of the day, and his hasty flight, he soon sank 
into a deep, deep sleep. Jael then took a 
nail of the tent, and, with a hammer in her 
band, went to him, and drove its entire 
length through his temples, fastening it in 
the ground on which he slept. One feeble 
struggle, and Sisera, the mighty Sisera, was 
dead ! 

“The mother of Sisera looked out at a 
window, and cried through the lattice, ‘Why 
is his chariot so long in coming? why tarry 
the wheels of his chariots?’ But she learned 
that those Israelites “ fought from’ Heaven, 





that the stars in courses fought against Sise- 
ra,” and that the God whe piles the founda- 
tions of the sea, guides the thunderbolt, and 
holds the avalanche, was their God. 





ENCOUNTER WITH AN ICEBERG. 

For ten days we had fine weather and 
light winds, but a southerly gale sprung up 
and drove us northward, and I then found 
what it was to be atsea. After the gale had 
lasted a week, the wind came round from the 
northward, and bitter cold it was. We then 
stood on rather farther to the north than the 
usual track, I believe. 

It was night, and blowing fresh. The 
sky was overcast, and there was no moon, so 
that darkness was on the face of the deep— 
not total darkness it must be understood, for 
that is seldom known at sea, I was in the 
middle watch, from midnight to four o'clock, 
and had been on deck about half an hour, 
when the look-out forward sung out, “Ship 
ahead—starboard—hard a starboard.’ 

These words made the second mate, who 
had the watch, jump into the weather-rig- 
ging. 

“A ship!"’ he exclaimed. “An iceberg it 
is, rather, and———. All hands wear ship,” 
he shouted in atone which showed there was 
not a moment to lose. 

The watch sprung to the brace and bow- 
lines, while the rest of the crew tumbled up 
from below, and the captain and other offi- 
cers rushed out of their cabins; the helm was 
kept up, and the yards swung round, and 
the ships head turned towards the direction 
whence we had come. The captain glanced 
hiseye round, and then ordered the courses 
to be brailed up, and the main topsail to be 
backed so as to lay the ship to. I soon dis- 
covered the cause of these maneuvers; for 
before the ship had quite wore round, I per- 
ceived close to us a towering mass with a re- 
fulgent appearance, which the lookout man 
had mistaken for the white sails of a 
ship, but which proved in reality to be a 
vast iceberg, and attached to it,and extended 
a considerable distance to leeward, wasa 
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field or very extensive floe of ice, against 
which the ship would have run, had it not 
been discovered in time, and would in all 
probability have gone down with every one 
on 

In consequence of the extreme darkness, 
it was dangerous to sail either way; for it 
was impossible to say what other floes, or 
smaller cakes of ice, might bein the neigh- 
borhood, and we might probably be on them 
before they could be seen. We therefore re- 
mained hove to. As it was I could not see 
the floe till it was pointed out to me by one 
of the crew. 

When daylight broke the next morning, 
the dangerous position in which the ship 
was placed was seen. On every side of us 
appeared large floes of ice, with several ice- 
bergs floating, like mountains on a plain, 
among them; while the only opening thro’ 
which we could escape was a narrow pas- 
sage to the north-east, through which we 
must have come. What made our position 
the more perilous was, that the vast masses 
of ice were approaching nearer and nearer to 
each other, so that we had not a moment to 
lose, if we would effect our escape. 

As the light increased, we saw, at the dis- 
tance of three miles to the westward, anoth- 
er ship in a far worse predicament than we 
were, inasmuch as she was completely sur- 
rounded by ice, though she still floated in a 
sort of basin. The wind held to the north- 
ward so that we could stand clear out of the 
passage, should it remain open long enough. 
She by this time had discovered her own 
perilous condition, as we perceived that she 
had hoisted a signal of distress, and we 
heard the guns she was firing to call our at- 
tention to her; but regard to our own safety 
compelled us to disregard them untilwe had 
ourselves got clear of the ice. 

It was very dreadful to watch the stranger, 
and to feel that we could render no assistance. 

All hands were at the braces, ready to 
trim the sails should the wind head us; for 
in that case we should have to beat out of 
the channel, which was every instant grow- 
ing narrower and narrower. The captain 





ce, 
stood at the weather gangway, conning the 
ship. When he saw the ive closing in on ug 
he ordered every stitch of canvass the ship 
would carry to be set on her, in hopes of ca». 
rying her out before this should occu; lt 
was a chance whether or not we should by 
severely nipped. However, I was not 
much occupied with our own danger as po 
to keep an eye on the stranger, and to {| 
deep interest in her fate. 

I was in the mizen top, andas I possessyi 
a spyglass, I could see clearly all that oooy. 
red. The water on which she floated wa 
nearly smooth, though covered with fg» 
caused by masses of ice as they approselej 
each other. I looked; she had but a fy 
fathoms of water on either side of her 4, 
yet she floated unharmed. The peril yas 
immense; but the direction of the ice mich, 
change, and she yet be free. Stilljon it can, 
with terrific foree; and I fancied that | eyy\; 
hear the edges grinding and crushing to«(}- 
er. 

The ice closed on theill-fated ship. 
was probably as totally unprepared to me 
its pressure as we were. At first I though 
it lifted her bodily up; but it was not so, 
suspect. She was too deep in the water fir 
that. Her sides were crushed in—her stv: 
timbers were rent into a thousand frazien's 
—her tall masts tottered and fell, thon) <:! 
attached to the hull For an instant | 
cluded that the ice must have separate, o: 
perhaps the edges broke with the force ofthe 
concussion; for, as I gazed,the wrecke | nes 
of hull, and spars, and canvass, secmul 
drawe suddenly downward with irresistible 
force, and a few fragments that had been 
hurled by the force of the concussion to a 
distance, were all that remained of the har- 
less vessel. Not asoul of her crew could 
have had time to escape to the ice. 

I looked anxiously; not a speck coull bx 
seen stirring near the spot. Such, thouzlt 
I, may be the fate of the four hundre! aud 
forty human beings on board this slip e 
many minutes are over. 

I believe I was the only perscn ov boar! 
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lsh 
gho witnessed the catastrophe, Most of the 


emigrants were below, and the few who were 
on deck were with the crew watching our 
own progress. 

Still narrower grew the passage. Some 
of the parts we had already passed through 
were already closed. The wind, fortunately, 
held fair, and though it contributed to drive 
the ice faster in on us, it yet favored our es- 
cape. The ship flew through the water at a 





great rate, heeling over to her ports; but, 
though at times it seemed as though her | 
masts would go over the sides, still the) 
captain held on. A minute’s delay might) 
prove our destruction. 

Every one held his breath as the width of | 
> the passage decreased, though we had but a 
~ short distance more to make good before we 
"should be free. 

I must confess that all the time I did not 
myself feel any sense of fear. I thought it) 
a danger more to be apprehended for others’ 
than for myself At lengtha shout from the| 
deck reached my ears, and looking round [| 
saw that we were on the outside of the floe. 
We were just in time; for, the instant after, 
the ice met, and the passage through which 
we had come, was completely closed up. 
The order was now given to square away 
" the yards; and with a flowing sheet we ran 
> down the edge of the ice for upwards of 
three miles before we were clear of it. 

_ Only then did people begin to inquire for 
~ the ship we had lately seen. I gave my ac- 
| count; but few expressed any great commis- 
eration for the fate of those who were lost. 
| Our captain had enough of ice, so he steer- 
/ eda course to get as fast as possible into 
| more southern latitudes—Phil. North Amer. 





Goon Apvice.—It is better to tread the 
path of life cheerfully, skipping lightly over 
the thorns and briers that obstruct your 
_ Way, than to set down under every hedge 
_ lamenting our hard fate. The thread of a 
cheerful man’s life spins out longer than 
_ that of a man who is continually sad and 





| esponding, Prudent conduct in the con- 


' cerns of life is highly neceasary—but if dis- 


tress succeed, dejection and despair will not 
afford relief. The best thing to be done 
when evil comes upon us, isnot lamentation, 
but action; not to sit and suffer, but to seek 
the remedy. 


THE WIFE OF LORD BYRON. 


BY H. B. STANTON. 

Tue circumstances under which I first saw 
Mrs. Opie, remind me to saya few words of 
Lady Noel Byron, the widow of the Poet 
She appeared as mild as the blue sky of an 
Italian summer evening. Edified by her in- 
telligent conversation, and charmed with the 
softened grace of her sweet manners, one 
could not but say to himself—can it be that 
mild blue eye, that mellow voice, that bland 
mein, belonged to the Lady Byron, the wife 
of the wild genius, whose erratic fire, while 
it startled the round world with its glare, 
withered all that was sweet and lovely 
within iis own sacred domestic circle, nor 
did it pale until it had consumed the owner 
by the intensity of its own volcanic hell ? 
Hidden under that pale cheek and quiet 
countenance, there may lie the smoldering 
embers of passions that once shot through 
the very veins of the bard, and made him 
the mad suicide he was. But they now 
slumber so profoundly, that one must disbe- 
lieve they ever existed. The mystery must 
die with both parties. 

There is a sprightliness in the conversa- 
tion of Lady Byron that wins the listener, 
and a common sense that edifies him, while 
the tinge of sadness which flows through it, 
gives a serious and sincere hue to the vein of 
pure morality that pervades much of this 
unfortunate woman’s discourse. Decidedly 
plain looking—for, even in her youth, she 
could not have been handsome—her coun- 
tenance when in repose is rather dull and 
uninteresting, but it kindles up. when exci- 
ted by the contact of kindred minds, and is 
set off by an address and manner familia 
and easy, 
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Lady Byron has found occasional relief 
from that cloud that memory hangs over 
her, by participating in enterprises of chari- 
ty and philanthropy. Indeed she seems to 
be quite a reformer, apparently holding firm- 
ly while uttering cautiously, the liberal po- 
litical sentiments which constituted the re- 
deeming feature in her husband’s character- 

As might be expected, she is sensitive to 
all allusions in her presence to him, seeming 
desirous that the thick veil of oblivion should 
hide all traces of their lamentable union and 
separation. It isnot so with her daughter. 
Ada Augusta—the “gentle Ada”—since La- 
dy Lovelace, who loves to talk of her father, 
and glows with delight when you tell her 
that her father’s works are universally read, 
not only in the seaboard cities of America, 
but among the far away woods and _ prairies 
of the New World. 





From the Boston Olive Branch. 
EMPLOYMENT. 


BY H. D. WHITE. 

Never be idle. So far as real benefit to 
society is involved in the question, one had 
better be dead than habitually inactive— 
The indolence such a person exhibits, is 
contagious, and is frequently the means of 
luring others into practices of immorality 
and vice, who might otherwise have been 
happy and industrious. If you have no 
work of your own fo afford employment to 
your mind or hands, go into the field or 
workshop of your neighbor, throw off your 
coat, and by assisting him gratuitously in 
his toil, earn an appetife for your dinner. It 
is no mark of a gentleman to beidle. Con- 
template the habits of those upon whom so- 
ciety looks with a suspicious eye, and from 
whose ranks our work-houses, jails and pen- 
itentiaries are supplied with inmates. Are 
they not idlers? ‘An industrious man rarely 
falls into temptation. Continually ocoupied 
and engrossed by some honorable, some 
laudable undertaking, the object of which is 
wholly uncontaminated by iniquitous or 


mercenary motives, he finds that peace anj 
quietness of enjoyment in honest effyx, 
which is vainly sought in the wantouness of 
vicious indulgence, the finale of which, whe, 
onee commenced, is erime, disgrace apd 
death, to most. Happiness is never the cop. 
comitant of idleness, which, like the corp. 
sive action of acids on metals, eats into ang 
destroys their capacity for useful applica. 
tion. Ennui, fretfulness and ill-temper, sy. 
ceeded by many a painful and dread diseas, 
constitute its attendants. With the habji:. 
ally idle and unemployed, pleasure eve, |os- 
es its zest—palls upon the sated senses, anj 
produces not only a disrelish for all rations} 
and healthy enjoyment, but finally for lit 
itself. 

If you have a family of boys, do not per 
mit them to be idle, or to spend those hous 
which should be devoted to physical or men. 
tal improvement, in lounging about stons 
and stables where they can scarcely {ij 
to contract vicious habits. Keep them at 
work. They may think you a hard father, 
but should they live to become men; they 
will bless you for every hour’s labor you 
compel them to perform, Many a young 
ster has been ruined by a neglect on the 
part of his parent, to supply hiro with suit- 
able and steady employment during lis 
youthful years, when the mind, pliant and 
ductile, yields easily to temptation, aud in- 
bibes, with eager avidity, principles which 
may give the pervading and characterizing 
hue to the woof of life, and render miserable 
an existence which might otherwise have 
been cloudless and serene, Although we do 
not advocate a system of tyranny, or of com: 
pelling them to labor unremittingly, or be 
yond their strength, yet it were better avd 
more benevolent, perhaps, for parents to er: 
this than in the opposite extreme. The 
tigue of the systemis easily allayed in yout}, 
its effects are as nothing compared with the 
revolting recklessness and dissipation 0! 
character which is sure to result from ass 
ciation with dissolute companions, and co2- 
tact with those whose sense of moral rect 
tude has been so far perverted that they & 
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leant 
perience a pleasure in corrupting all who 
come within the range, of their pernicious 
power. 

Kindness and affection, mistaken and ill- 
judged, have sown the seeds of much misery, 
Too often is it the case, that the smile, de- 
signed to stimulate and call forth the more 
elevated and enuobling traits of the youth- 
ful'heart, is made, by evil perversions, to 
hatch the cockatrice germs of incipient and 
loathsome crimes, 

Windham, Me., 1851. 





DON MANUEL GODOY. 

The arcades and gardens of the Palais 
Royal have just lost one of their oldest and 
most constant habitues, in the person ofa 
little mild-eyed old man, who used to come 
every day with his placid smile, to take his 
walk there, and sit in the open air when the 
weather permitted. His indifferent appear- 
ance, his simplicity of manners, and his plain 
dress, announced a most social rank and a 
humble fortune. He was a wonted sight to 
the loungers, to the children and their nurs- 
es. The sparrows that sport there had learn- 
ed to trust in the friendly old man, and came 
boldly to pick the crumbs that he distribu- 
ted to them from his breakfast loaf. He 
loved to chat with his acquaintances of the 
garden, whether they wore castors a la mode 
or the flat cap. He would half join in the 
games of the children, stopping the errant 
hoop ofan unskilful driver, or throwing back 
the ball that fell at his feet. Ifthe sun shone 
brightly, he would go, towards noon, to see 
the solar cannon, which always furnished a 
new pleasure. Suchis the life of some wor- 
thy citizens who, content with their moder- 
ate income, spend their last days in quiet- 
ness, at peace with the past, content with the 
present, and not seeking to plan for the fu- 
ture, 

No one who has observed him in the lat- 
ter state, would have dreamed for a moment 
what he once had been. If one had told you 
that this little old man, with his plump per- 
iphery and rounded back, wag one of the 





most attractive cavaliers of his time, you 
would, have answered: That may be; such 
transformations are common enough, brought 
about by the ravages of time. But you 
would have been astonished to hear in addi- 
tion, that this plainly dressed man hada 
right to cover his threadbare coat with ri- 
bands, and crosses and stars, and to put the 
collar of the Golden Fleece on his old cravat. 
This man once held the destinies of a whole 
people in his hands. and held sway of do- 
minion without curb or limit; he was the 
favorite of a queen, the master of a king, and 
ruled a great kingdom as though he had 
been its sovereign, Twenty sheets of 
parchment would not contain the list of all 
his titles and dignities. That ring upon hia 
finger is the sign of his marriage with an in- 
fanta of Spain, a princess of the house of 
Bourbon. In fine, this poor creature, whom 
you take for some retired shop-keeper, is no 
other than Don Manuel Godoy, Duke of Al- 
eadia, and Prince of Peace. 


Yes, it was really he—that humble prom- 
enader of the Palais Royal. And after all, 
why wonder at the metamorphosis in this 
age of startling downfalls. How many of 
these shades have weseen pass by? How 
many of these pale phantoms of departed 
grandeur? He, like so many others, was for 
those who knew his name, aud the roman- 
tie brillianey of his early history, only a 
subject for philosophic reflection. All favo- 
rites at court begin alike, and succeed by 
like means and advantages. Don Manuel 
had a good figure and an agreeable face; he 
sung prettily and touched the guitar skill- 
fully; he made an elegant appearance in the 
splendid uniform of the body guard; he was 
full of grace and spirit, of pleasing address, 
bold and presuming; he gave little heed to 
the Spanish proverb, that says, “Touch not 
the Queen.*”” What more did he want to 
make his fortune at a gallant court, govern- 
ed by a feeble king and his passionate con- 
sort? 

He had the fortune of Potemkin, but not 
his genius. At twenty-eight he was Prime- 
Minister, Jaden with honors, the grandee of 
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the realm, allied to the Royal Family, neph- 
ew-in-law to the king. All that, but to fall 
the further, and to leave a little void among 
the loungers of the Palais Royal. 





INJUDICIOUS EDUCATION, 


——s 


[The Power of the Soul over the Body. By George 
Moore, M. D.] 


Ir the nervous system allowed the mind 
to attend, reason would appear in its power 
as much at six years ofage as at sixty. The 
child does reason, then, and, that correctly, 
to the extent of its knowledge; and it is then 
as capable of enjoying intellectual truth as 
in maturer years, provided the faculties be 
cultivated in an appropriate manner. Per- 
haps the most beautiful instance of such 
premature enjoyment is that furnished by 
Washington Irving, in his memoir of Mar- 
garet Davidson, a child, of whom it is stated 
that, when only in her sixth year, her lan- 
guage was elevated, and her mind so filled 
with poetic imagery and religious thought, 
that she read with enthusiasm and elegance 
Thompson’s ‘Seasons,’ the ‘Pleasures of 
Hope,’ Cowper’s ‘Task,’ and the writings 
of Milton, Byron, and Scott. The sacred 
writings were her daily study: and, not- 
withstanding her poetic temperament, she 
had a high relish for history, and read with 
as much interest an abstruse treatise that 
called forth the reflective powers, as she did 
poetry or works of imagination, Her physi- 
cal frame was delicately constituted to re- 
ceive impressions, and her mother was capa- 
ble of observing and improving the oppor- 
tunity afforded to instruct her. Nothing 
was learned by rote,and every object of her 
thought was discussed in conversation with 
a mind sympathising with her own. Sueh 

a course, however, while it demonstrates the 
power of the mind, proves also that such 
premature employment of it is inconsistent 
with the physiology ofthe body; for, while 
the spirit revelled in the ecstasies of intellec- 
tual excitement, the vital functions of the 





She read, she wrote, she danced, she sung, 
and was the happiest of the happy; but, 
while the soul thus triumphed, the body be- 
came more and more delicate, and speedily 
failed altogether, under the successive trans. 
ports. 

The brain of achild, however forward, is 
totally unfit for that intellectual exertion to 
which many fond parents either force or ex. 
cite it. Fatal disease is thue frequently in- 
duced; and, where death does not follov, 
idiocy, or at least such confusion of faculty, 
ensues, that the moral perception is obscured 
and the sensitive child becomes a man of 
hardened vice or of insane self-will. Many 
examples of this may be found, particularly 
among the rigid observers of formal imita- 
tions ofreligion and the refined ceremonies 
of high civilization. There are numerous 
manuals to lead the infant mind from nature 
up to nature’s God,asif it were in the 
nature of childhood to need manuals and 
catechisms of botany, geometry,and astrono- 
my, to teach it the goodness of the Creator 
and Savior. Fathers and mothers rather 
need manuals to teach them how to treat 
their children, seeing that nearly half of 
those brought forth diein infancy, and the 
majority of the survivors are morbid both in 
mind and body. It is the paternal character, 
in wisdom and love watching to bring the 
child into sympathy with true knowledge 
and affection, that represents and imitates 
the Divine’ Mind, as commended to our 
study by his acts. Even the persuasives of 
religious discipline, instead of falling like 
thegentle dew from heaven, are two fre- 
quently made hard, and dry, and harsh, as if 
the Gospel were the invention of a mathe- 
matical tyrant, to fashion souls by geometrie 
rules, and not the expression of the mind of 
love, inspiring by example.. The contrast, 
in personal appearance and manner, between 
a child trained under the winning manage- 
ment of a wise, firm, commanding love, and 
another subjected to the despotic control of 
fear, is very striking. In the former, we 





physical framework were fatally disturbed. 





observe a sprightly eye and an epen coua- 
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THE CHILD OF GENIUS. 








— 
tenance, with a genial vivacity and trustful- 
ness in the general expression of the body; a 
mixture of confiding sociality with intelli- 
gence, an alacrity of movement, and a 
healthiness of soul, evinced in generous ac- 
tivity and smiles. Even if the body be en- 
feebled, still a certain bright halo surrounds, 
so to speak, the mental constitution, But 
physical as well as intellectual vigor and en- 
joyment are usually the happy results of 
that freedom of heart and generosity of 
spirit which skillful affection endeavors to 
encourage. Then, in youth and manhood, 
anoble intelligence confirms the propriety 
ofsuch early training; but the child who 
finds a tyrant instead of a fostering parent, 
if naturally delicate, acquires a_ timid bear- 
ing, a languid gait, a sallow cheek, a pouting 
lip, a stupid torpidity, or a sullen defiance; 
for nature’s defence from tyranny is either 
hard stupidity or cunning daring. 
_# 





For the Miscellany. 
THE CHILD OF GENIUS. 





BY M. A. RICE. 





Ah why that restles eyel 
Now gently beaming, and anon lit up, 
With radiance unearthly. Why that brow, 
So palely beautiful, a temple fair— 
Meet for the presence of thought’s deity. 


Ah! who can tell 
Why his young cheek is bloomless, marble pale, 
Save when the gush of feeling brings once more, 
The mantling flash, like as the glorious sun, 
Hid from our view by floating clouds, peers through 
Their shadowy veil, to reassure our hearis. 


There is a seal 
Upon his forehead set, which few can read; 
And fewer understand. He knows full well, 
His soul's a harp, to unknown music strung. 
And shrinking, from the gaze of vulgar eyes, 
Communes with his own spirit, drinking deep, 
Ofits ethereal nectar; or perchance, 
Seeks wisdom from the ever open book 
Of nature, wondrous fair and legible! 


Life's young song 
Is in his ear, and still he heeds it not, 
The gay, the sportive things which others charm 
Cannot allure him; for, Oh! he loves 


Where gentle waters glide; there to repose 

On the green bank, while far beyond, above, 
The sky, the sweet blue sky looks down and smiles. 
What heavenly thoughts—what aspirations high, 
Crowd on this favored hour, more ravishing, 

Ts one dear dream like this, than all the mirth 
That ever rung, and echoed through the halls 
Of thoughtless revelry. 

A sordid love of gain has never heaved 

His peaceful breast with deep and heartfelt sigh 
For golden treasure. But the glittering bait, 
And its pursuers, seem to him so vain, 
He knows not if to pity , or to scorn, 
Be most the part of virtue. Shall I say 
The song of honest fame has never found 
His heart responsive?—that its strange wild chords, 
Can never vibrate to that magic strain? 
Ah! no, for moonlit skies and whispering shades 
Or evening bird might tell of some low word 
In treach’rous soliloquy let fall; and then 
That restless eye—say is it passionless? 


Though Genius smiled 
When first he saw the lizht, and careful watched 
His infant bed, bestowing angel dreams, 
Thrilling his soul in childhood’s fairy hour, 
With more than wizard spell, and now in youth, 
Claims him an heir of Genius, yet the world; 

The world disowns him—rather I had said, 
Knows not the precious pearl, by nature lid, 

In its frail casket, Oh! how few can pity 

The mighty throbbing of a noble heart— 

Warm, tender, craving sympathy; and yet, 

Not one to sympathise, or even guess 

Tis almost bursting. 

Tact, all mankind admire, but talent rare, 

Few can appreciate, few duly weigh 

In its first dawhings—woe that luckless, youth, 
Or maiden still more luckless, when the muse 
Becomes congenial guest—think not thy brow, 
The laurel wreath shall twine; ‘till thou hast speng 
Thy lifes brief day, lonely, and unapproved. 

Oh! ye blue heavens, look kindly down to cheer 
This isolated one, as oft he looks 

Into your boundless depths for sympathy. 4 
And ye light fleecy clouds, that float along; 

By day enhancing sunlight, and at eve, 

Veiling some beauteous orb, then passing on 
Leaving no tracery to dim the scene. 


Be ye to him propitious, as he gazes 

On your frail fleeting shadows, he may sing 

Of transitory joys, of life which passes 

Soon as the morning cloud. And you, ye winds 
Breathe gently on his brow; whisper of hope! 
Strike ye the harp chords of that tuneful heartl 


Till it shall vibrate, to your minstrel touch, 


Some burning thought, to flowing numbers set. 


Soon shall he sink 





To seek the silent shade, beside the stream, 





To quiet dreamless rest, in the soft arms 
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Of mother nature laid. Ob! then ye flowers 

Lift your fair heads to cheer the lonely turf. 

Shed fragrance on the still and solemn air, 

Where sainted Genius sleeps. And well I know 

In after-time unto that holy place, 

Shall gifted Pilgrim come, and lowly bend 

Beside the sighing grass, and bless the name 

Of him who sleeps so softly there. Of him, 

Who tuned the lyre, to sing fair virtues praise. 
Granp Buianc, 1851. 





TRIBUTE OF MADAME DE STAEL 
TO HER FATHER, 





Tue unbounded admiration for M. Necker, 
which I have felt, or rather with which I 
I have been imbued from the earliest period 
of my existence, far from being attributed 
to the illusions of filial tendernesses, should 
rather be considered as authenticating the 
reality of his virtues. Jn the paternal and 
filial relations, a father ‘and daughter not 
only become most intimately acquainted 
with their mutual weakness, but if the pas- 
sions of youth shouldclash with the reason 
of age, the child has obviously an interest 
in detecting the foibles of the parent—not to 
expose them, butsimply to annul that au- 
thority which impedes the accomplishment 
of its own wishes, 

I will not dissemble, that I have some- 
times been prompted by such motives to 
enter on a similar examination; and the re- 
sult has been honorable to him in whom I 
vainly attempted to discover frailty. Never 
have Iseen my father deceive himself, or 
submit to deception; never have I known 
him fix a false boundary between discretion 
and generosity; never have I found him un- 
acquainted with the best means of attaining 
& determinate object; never has he failed to 
detect the truth, however artfully concealed 
orentangled, The conviction of hissagaci- 
ty has operated on my character in a man- 
ner which could not but be disadvantageous 
in my intercourse with the world.Accustomed 
from infancy to rest in the belief that every 
effort to conceal my feelings must be fatile 
and unavailing, I have often communicated 
whatever I felt to people who could not, by 
their own sagacity, have divined my senti- 





ments;to this communication I was prompt 
ed, not by frankness, but the supposition 
that concealment was impracticable, and 
that it was therefore better by anticipation 
to prevent them from having the advantage 
of a discovery. To the almost preternatural 
sagacity of my father, I may trace an opin. 
ion with which I was long impressed; that 
whatever we think or do must sooner or 
later be divulged; an opinion on which | 
have sometimes acted with a degree of cu|- 
pable precipitation. To have lived with 
such a man as Necker wasa bad prepara- 
tion for the world. 

It was during the last illness of my 
mother, and after her death, (since which 
ten. years have elapsed,) that the character 
of my father in private life was most fully 
developed. 

In the course of her long malady, he lay- 
ished on her cares, of which it is impossible 
by description, to give an adequate idea, 
Tormented with restless nights, during the 
day she sometimes slept, whilst she reclined 
her head on her hushand’s shoulder; and I 
have often seen him several hours standing 
in the same position, lest he should awaken 
her by making the slightest movement. 
Nor were those cares merely such as duty 
dictates, but such as tenderness inspires, ani- 
mated by that sentiment of genuine love 
which is preserved in pure souls through all 
the vicissitudes of time and suffering. 

It was often a solace to my mother to 
hear music. Every evening, musicians 
were summoned to her chamber, and she 
felt that harmonious sounds might inspire 
those elevated thoughts which can alone 
give to death the character of sublime seren- 
ity. On the last day of her life, whilst 
wind instruments were playing in an apart- 
ment close to hers,there was something inex- 
pressibly sombre in the contrast between the 
different expressions of the airs and the uni- 
form sentiment of sadness with which the 
approach of death filled every heart, One 
day, when it happened that no musicians 
were in attendance, at the request of my 
father, I sat down to the piano, and, after 
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having executed several pieces, began to 
sing the air of Hdipus Colonna, by Sacchini, 
the words of which describe the cares of 
Antigone; 

She has lavished her tenderness and her cares: 

Her sympathy has lent charms to my misfortunes. 


My father could not listen to these words 
without shedding a torrent of tears. I ven- 
tured not to proceed; and for several hours 
after saw him atthe feet of his dying wife, 
wholly abandoned to that powerful emotion 
which reduced a great man, a man occupied 
with important interests and fortified by 
sublime meditation, to the mere creature of 
feeling, overwhelmed with grief and inacces- 
sible to consolation. 

When my mother was no more, it was not 
by the ravings of despair my father demon- 
strated agrief. He executed her last wishes 
with a self-possession peculiar to the deeper 
sensibility which concentrates all its strength 
in the performance of a sacred duty. Some 
hours after my mother’s death, I entered his 
chamber, the windows of which opened on 
amagnificent view of the Alps, illumined by 
the morning sun. “Perhaps her soul hovers 
there,” exclaimed he, pointing to a slight 
cloud that passed over the horizon; he paus- 
ed and was silent. Ah! why was he not 
called to pronounce on me the same words? 
In his presence I should have had no fear 
of death, for in him.were realized all my 
conceptions of religion—to whose sanctuary 
I seemed to have free access whilst he re- 
mained on earth; and now am left solitary 
and desolate, to complete my weary pil- 
grimage, 

” ” ~ * * 

There is a window in my father’s study 
which looks upon the wood, where he had 
erected the tomb in which his remains were 
to be re-united to my mother’s ashes, The 
same window commands a view of the ay- 
enue leading to the spot; and it was there 
that he was accustomed to stand after I 
had left him, tobid adieu, waving his 
handkerchief till I was no longer in sight. 

On one of the evenings that we spent to- 





gether in this study, during the last autumn, 
when we had been long engaged in the most 
interesting conversation, I asked him who 
seemed to be my guarantee from every mis- 
fortune, even from that of losing him, what 
would become of me if ever I should be 
called to this severe trial? “My child,” re- 
plied he, with a broken voice, and with an 
angelic expression of countenance: “God 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb.” 
Alas! the storm has not spared me. Depriv- 
ed of one country I returned to the other— 
to the paternal mansion—but to find a 
tomb. 


* * * * + 


In one day, and by one fatal blow, the 
sources of pity were dried up, and the altar 
of magnanimity levelled to the dust. To the 
disinterested sufferers in the cause of liberty 
it had been soothing to consider the house 
of Necker asa sanctuary, and cheering to 
reflect, that in his remote dwelling, at the 
foot of the Alps, one great and vigorous 
man existed, who participated in their sacri- 
fices, and hallowed their exertions; and who, 
in his life aud writings, continued to inspire 
that sacred love of truth and rectitude; that 
elevation of soul and religious sympathy, 
whick are al] sufficient to recompense pain 
and privation, 

And all this 1s now over. That sanctuary 
is closed on earth. There is no longer a tri- 
umph for patriotism. The laurel which the 
suffrage of one great man conferred on a 
noble action is blasted. He who in his il- 
lustrious old age kindled, with a persuasive 
eloquence, in all who approached him the 
love of truth and justice, is now silent for- 
ever! In the universal veneration attached 
to his name, the good of every country 
found refuge and protection. And I am 
not solitary in deploring a loss which leaves 
in society an awful void—an universal des- 
olation, 

Other men have pursued a career more 
brilliant—more dazzling—resplendent to the 
eye of ambition, and flattering to the heart, 
whose only aspiration is for prosperity; 
but never has any man of genius arisen in 
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France so warmly, so devotedly the friend 
of virtue. Never again shall such p:oofs be 
given of benevolence, of tenderness, of 
magnanimity, and heroic attachment. From 
France, from the world, this bright example 
is withdrawn, for mankind—as for me, this 
star is set forever! 





AMERICAN SCENERY. 





Asovt six miles from Crown Point I 
caught a full view of the Green Mountains 
of Vermont. They were along way off, but 
in the bright light of the setting sun their 
bold outline showed beautifully against the 
clear sky. “ I wasstruck with the soft blue 
coloring over them, like that often seen in 
Italy,‘and which is generally thought to be 
peculiar to that country. 

Burlington is one of the most beautiful 
places inthis continent, though I was pro- 
voked witha remark made by Professor Von 
Baumer, one day in company with some of 
the professors of the college. He said he 
had traveled from Boston through the At- 
lantic states to New Orleans, and up the 
Mississippi through Canada and back to 
Vermont, and that Niagara and Burlington 
furnished the only scenery that could be 
called fine, he had found in all his routes. 

Now so old a traveler as Von Baumer 
ought to be ashamed of such a remark. If 
he will go through the country on railroads 
and steamboats, at the rate of fifteen or 
twenty miles an hour, he should not com- 
plain of dearth of scenery. I have seen 
both continents—not excepting the Profes- 
sor’s favorite Germany, and I affirm that in 
natural scenery the United States stands un- 
rivalled; andif the above remark is an in- 
dex of the book he is about to publish about 
us, I would not give a straw forit. How 
supremely foolish for a man to hurry through 
the country by steam, taking all the low- 
lands in his route, and then pretend to write 
about our scenery. These three months’ 
tourists are not the most reliable in the 
world. Toadd to the Professor’s wisdom, 


likely he went down the Hudson by night 
also. Suppose he had gone up by day light, 
and across the country from Burlington to 
Boston, and then through Massachusetts 
and Connecticut to Albany, and down the 
Hudson on a pleasant day—every hour 
would have been crowded with rich and 
varied scenery. 

A man who should visit Switzerland, and 
never go into the Oberlane or Tyrol, and 
then say there was no scenery in the coun- 
try that could be called sublime, would be 
deemed insane; buta foreign traveler no 
more thinks of visiting the wild and almost 
untrodden portions of our land than he does 
of committing suicide, He expects to see 
every thing worth seeing, without leaving 
the lines of railroads, or going beyond the 
range of good hotels. As well might a man 
give an opinion of the scenery of the High- 
lands after passing only from Edinburgh to 
Glasgow, as speak of that of our country 
after traveling only on the great thorough- 
fares that intersect it— Headly. 





THE NEW-YEAR’S NIGHT OF AW 
UNFORTUNATE. 
[From the German of Jean Paul Richter.} 





BY EDWIN W. SHAW. 

In the New-Year’s midnight an old man 
stood at the window, and with an eye of 
deep despair, looked out upon the immova- 
ble eternal heaven, and down upon the silent, 
pure white earth, upon which now, there 
was no one so unhappy and sleepless as he. 
For close by him was his grave; it was only 
concealed by the snow of age, not by the 
green of youth; and from a long life, he 
brought with him nothing but error, sin and 
disease; a wasted body, a desolate mind, a 
heart full of bitterness, and an age full of 
regret. Now the beautiful days of his youth 
returned as spectres, and brought him anew 
to that fair morning when his father first 
placed him at the departing-way of life, 
which to the right, leads up the sun-path of 





he took the night boat up the lake, Very 








virtue into a wide, quiet land, full of light 
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and plenty, and of happy, spotless beings; 
but to the left, descends into a dark cavern 
full of dripping poison, and of dismal, close 
exhalations 

Alas! the poison was upon his tongue, 
and now he knew where he was. 

Almost senseless, looking up to heaven, 
he exclaimed, “Give me my youth anew? O 
my father, place me again at the departing- 
way that I may choose differently.” 

But his father answered not, neither could 
ns youth be recalled. He beheld a star 
shooting from the sky, and, blazing in its 
fall, disappear upon the earth. “That is my- 
self,’ said his bleeding heart, and the ser- 
pent teeth of remorse struck deeper into its 
wounds. 

His glowing imagination pointed out to 
him fearful phantoms, moving about upon 
the roofs, the windmill raises its arms, threat- 
ening to crush him, and an effigy left in the 
empty house of the dead, by degrees assum- 
ed the features of his own countenance. 

In the midst of this conflict the music for 
the new year flowed down from the steeple 
like the distant harmony of a sacred an- 
them. His mind became calmer—he looked 
around upon the horizon, and over the wide 
world, and thought of the friends of lis 
youth, who now teachers of the earth and 
blessed as the fathers of happy children, were 
more fortunate and better than he; and 
pained at the contrast, he exclaimed: “Alas, 
I, even as you, if [ had but rightly chosen, 
might spend this first night with tearless 
eye; yes, | might have been happy, my be- 
loved pirents, if I had only obeyed your 
new-year’s instructions!” 

Amid these excited reminiscences of his 
youth, it appered tohim as if the effigy 
haviug his own features rose up in the house 
of the dead—finally, by means of the super- 
stition which, on new-year’s night, sees ap- 
paritions and divines the future, it was at 
last changed into a living youth. 

Disconsolate and distracted, he could 
only sigh in a low tone, “return anew, my 
youth, return anew!’ And it came anew; 
for in the new-year’s night he had only so 








fearfully dreamed—he was still a youth; only 
his errors were no dream, But he thanked 
God that yet it was in his power to leave 
the filthy courses of vice, and to return to 
the sunny path which conducts into the 
bright land of purity, peace and joy. 

Turn with him, young reader, if you also 
have been taken in the foils of vice! To 
you in future this fearful dream may become 
areality; and if ever full of anguish you 
shall be led to cry out, “Return lovely 
youth’’—it may never return, 

Micuiean Unrvenrsiry, Jan., 1851. 
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Avorues year has fled, and its labors are 
atanend. But who can tell the sorrows that 
have had their existence, or which have re- 
ceived their sharpest thorn, during the year 
just now gone. How many that entered 
upon the duties and responsibilities of the 
past year, with glad hearts, and with high 
and animated hopes, have becn most severe- 
ly disappointed—nay have experienced the 
bitterness of “hope deferred;’”’ or perhaps of 
hope blasted and destroyed. How many 
with a rosy cheek and sparkling eye, greet- 
ed friends witha “Happy New Year” at 
its commencement, who were destined to 
pass away, ere the close of the year, which 
was so joyously begun. 

Others, who started with the year, witha 
firm purpose, to accomplish an object dear 
to their hearts, have seen the months roll 
away, while the object of their desire constant- 
ly flitted before them, a step in advance, but 
ever beyond their grasp. These no doubt 
while they trip lightly over the line that parts 
the old and new year, will start, forward 
with hope as fresh, asif ithad never with- 
ered; and with anticipations as bright, as 
though none had ever failed. Their motto, 
if not “hope on—hope ever,” is hupe till the 
great future shal] dawn on us, and discover 
whether our hopes are delusive. To these 
should their hope ever rest on the sure foun- 
dation, we may predict a bliss/ul future, but 
“if only in this life, they have hope,” “they 
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of all men must be most miserable,’? when 
their hope shall flutter fora moment, to 
take an everlasting flight. 


But there are some whose highest hopes, 
have been more than realized, in whose 
hearts, joys have sprung up, which shall 
never fade—hopes have arisen in their hearts 
which shall never perish. These have looked 
upon scenes and enjoyed prospects far more 
beautiful than language can describe or pen- 
cil portray. These will start on the new 
year, with a present enjoyment, and will be 
prepared to seize upon each new source of 
joy, and extract the honey from each flower 
that springs along their path. With a hope 
in their breasts, already yielding a foretaste 
of its ultimate and glorious fruition; these, 
are prepared to look calmly upon each sceae, 
that presents itself to their eye, and to dis- 
cover every beauty; and derive the sweetest 
enjoyment from every circumstance connec- 
tod with their present existence. 

We are inclined to believe, that the only 
reason why, but few enjoy the happiness 
which is open to all, is, that their minds, not 
not yet chastened and reduced to the obedi- 
ence of the truth, have refused to receive the 
true wisdom, and are constantly seeking in 
places where it does not dwell, and from ob- 
jects which can never yield the peace and 
happiness which is the object of their strong 
deaire. 

The true source of pure and rational de- 
light is the Almighty; how certain then, 
that, what is found alone in the Creator, 
must be sought in vain in the creature. One 
of the ancients has directed the mind of his 
friend to the Almighty as the true and only 
source of bliss, And he describes that state 
of mind, in which it may be said to one, 
“then shalt thou have thy delight in the Al- 
mighty, and shalt lift up thy face unto God.” 

Now it is certain, that all the failures, 
which have occurred, in the great pursuit of 
happiness, in which a world is engaged, 
have arisen from the fact that men have 
sought, in sublunary things, for that which 
ean only be found in eternal things—only 





—_ 


found in God. The great and learned Apos- 
tle says, “while we look not at the things 
which are seen, but at the things which are 
not seen, for the things that are seen, are 
temporal, but the things that are not seen 
are eternal,” 

When, therefore, through the influence of 
a faith which has reference to the existence, 
power and eternity of God—our Maker, 
Preserver, and Redeemer, who has made us 
capable of entering upon his service, and be- 
coming refined and noble beings; we sur- 
render our hearts to his guidance and con- 
trol; and yield ourselves to do his pleasure, 
by renouncing that which is evil, and de 
voting our hearts, to that which is good, and 
with an unshaken and unwavering confi- 
dence, look to him that he will work re- 
pentance and faith in us, unto a life of new 
obedience, then shall that faith be wrought 
in us, which willjoin us to God in a new 
and intimate union. Then shall delights 
holy, and pure, spring up in the heart, 
which knew not peace before. This is the 
true philosophy of enjoyment. 

Men have sought out many inventions,but 
have ever failed to secure in their own way 
the ultimate joy. But above, we find the 
‘philosopher's stone,’ which turns all to gold; 
or draws the sweetest enjoyment, from 
every condition and circumstance of life. 
For thus joined to God and delighting, only 
in him, everything in his providence is 
sweetened by his presence; and our 
whole pathway becomes joyous and happy. 
Every thorn is blunted, or hissmile relieves 
the pain, when sorrows fill our cup. And 
He still whispers “all things shall work to- 
gether for the good of them that love God. 

Under the influence of a new and holy 
faith, not one source of joy is left unexhaust- 
ed, except the eternal spring, whence every 
bliss doth flow. 

The most wise and learned of modern 
times have laid, under these views, their 
learning and themselves upon the altar of 
God, a living and acceptable sacrifice—a 
sweet smelling savour through Christ, by 
whom alone is it accepted or acceptable. So 
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was it with Newton, Bacon, Cecil and many 


youth was to us more thrilling than anything 


others who have shone with splendor in the | we witnessed. 


world ofletters. Some of them in early 


Some of the speakers who had been en- 


life, esteemed religion and its joys, a falla- gaged for the occasion were not present, but 


cy. But riper years, and riper scholarship, 
discovered to them their error, and they 
gave the strength of their manhood to the 
service of God; and consecrated all their vari- 
ed learning, to the advancement of His glory 
_-who was their joy. From that time, they 
enjoyed that equanimity of mind, and that 
peace of soul, which no amount of learning, 
and no circumstances of life, can give to 
those who delight notin the Almighty. To 
what extent this assisted them in their 
noble researches it is impossible to tell. 
But without doubt it largely increased the 
stature of their literary greatness. 

Let our readers aim to secure this eleva- 
ting and ennobling principle, and thus ob- 
tain a fitness for great and exalted enter- 
prises in the fleeting hours of the preseut, 
and make them fit companions, of noble 
spirits in that eternity which is before us. 
Let all of us possess ourselves of that good 
which is lasting, and those joys which are 
eternal. 

Happy for us all, if we may remove the 
prejudices, we have caused to rise against 
the pure and holy, by our indiscretions, and 
our absolute derelictions from the path of 
right in the past. May writer and readers 
“cast the anchor of our hope within the 
vell, whither the forerunner hath for us en- 
tered;” then when our last year, and last 
day shall come, our hope fast to the throne 
of God shall hold usin blissful security, and 
our joys springing eternal, shall never 


change. Q 





Ir was our happiness to be at the fourth 
anniversary of the organization of the Crys- 
tal Fount, Section Five, of the Cadets of 
Temperance in Detroit. 

We were pleased to find a large company 
present on the occasion, showing that the 
cause was taking hold of the hearts of the 


the speeches from the Cadets themselves, 
and a speech from H. P. Hoag, Esq., was to 
us a fair equivalent for the loss sustained by 
the absence of those, from whom we ex- 
pected an intellectual treat. The speech of 
Mr. Hoag was impromptu, but of thnlling 
interest, and will no doubt leave a lasting 
impression on the hearts of his auditory. 

We hope the zeal of our boys in Detroit 
will be emulated by the boys of our whole 
country, East and West. Let the bi /yS care 
for themselves. Let them associate. Let 
them pledge themselves to eternal hate of 
the monster, that has filled our almshouses, 
our jails and our prisons, and which has sent 
down to dishonored graves thousands and 
tens of thousands of our countrymen, and 
the work of the destroyer is stayed—is con- 
fined to the present generation. We gsin- 
cerely hope, that the zeal now manifested 
may never abate, but that the efforts of all 
concerned, may be redoubled, until victory 
perches upon the banners of the friends of 
temperance, 

Every influence, that is brought to bear 
upon intemperance, we hail with joy. How 
many noble ones have passed away—hur- 
ried from among their friends, filling their 
hearts with sorrow; who might have lived on 
honored and honorable—whose life, indeed, 
might have been an honor to the country. 
But they have gone. Others are rapidly 
following them. Let the fathers of our cit- 
ies—our states—and our country, see to it 
that they do all they can to stop these in- 
roads of death, and fill up these horrible 
graves which are gaping to receive those who 
would honor any circle, but for the dreadful 
influence that is drawing them on to death 
Let our young men be resolved that they will 
never take the first step to ruin, 

How many thousands by disregarding thie 
thought have taken a step toward destruc- 
tion, which they have never been able to re- 





people. But the interest manifested by the 





trace. They lose the mastery of themselyes 
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and become slaves to rum—to death. Dash 
from you readers, the cup. Gird yourselves 
with strength, and say to your destroyer, no 
more will I be controlled by your power. 
Let all do this and our freedom is secured. 
But alas! there are some who have not the 
power of manhood now; to these you must 
extend the helping hand; these must also be 
saved. We do not believe, that there is a 
necessity that they should perish. Shut up 
their enemy, so that he shall not despoil 
them, and they will soon come to en- 
joy that freedom of soul and that strength 
of mind that wil enable them to assert their 
manhood again and cast from them the 
chains with which the tyrant has bound 
them. 


WE present our readers with a rich treat, in 
the article of Mr. Kitchel—The Influence of 
Christianity on Human Freedom, It is in 
fact a continuation of his excellent article in 
the December No., though each is complete 
in itself. As the article was too long for in- 
gertion in one number, and as it could be 
divided so as to make each part complete, we 
gave a part in December without saying to 
be continued, lest our subscribers should say 
we did so to draw them on another year. 
We presume those who have clung to us in 
the past, and have'started with us again, will 
not be sorry to see the excellent conclusion. 


Tux article by Rev. Mr. Stonex, on Japan, 
will be followed by others from the same 
pen. These articles will tend to discover to 
us the rich legacy which our fathers left us, 
and will make us prize much higher the lib- 

.erty we enjoy. It is not the least occasion 
for gratitude to the Giver of all good, that 
we have too much light to endure fora day, 
such a tyranny as is brought to view in the 
article we have given. 

We shal! continue to give Biographies of 
distinguished men and women as heretofore. 
We solicit such sketches ftom our contribu- 


tors. 


gag” We are for progress and improve- 
ment. Evidence—Videour new dress, 





NEW BOOKS. 


Maynew’s Pracricat Boox-Krerixg—}f; 
Mayhew not only is prepared to discover the 
wants of man, but has a singular ability t) 
provide for those wants. This work is pee 
culiarly adapted for popular benefit. The 
Farmer and Mechanic here find Book-Ke p- 
ing made simple, and with ordinary capaci 
ty may soon gain sufficient knowledve to 
become their own accountants. It ought to 
be in every school in the state. : 


Mayuew on Poputar Epvcatiox,—This 
work is not a new work, but it is one tha 
will never be old. Most works ina few 
years become insipid or are supplanted by 
some new improvement. We are inclin- 
ed to the opinion, that it will be a loug time 
before this work is superceded. So long as 
there are men, to train physically and men- 
tally, so long will there bea necessity for 
this inestimable work, which is acreuii to the 
author and the age. We have been aston- 
ished at its richness. Every page hasan ex- 
cellency. 





We are most certainly favored in the City 
of the Straits with the first order of Dauer- 
reian Artists. Probably nocity can boast of 
those more perfect than our friends Sutton, 1 
few doors west of our office, and Hall, at the 
Firemen’s Hall. We have specimens of 
these gentlemen’s work, in their line, at our 
office. We are satisfied that if these genile- 
men have all the patronage their merit de- 
mands, their time will be fully occupied. 


Havine tested the efficacy of Ayer’s Cher- 
ry Pectoral, we have no hesitancy in saying 
we believe it to be one of the safest, and 
certainly one of the best remedies we have 
ever seen. Were we notassured by actual ex- 
periraent that it is in fact all that it profess- 
es to be, we would not assist in sprea:ling a 
knowledge of it. But esteeming it as we 
do, we recommend it to our friends w!.o may 
be afflicted with colds, coughs, or br: nchial 
difficulties. 





